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BY THE AUTHOR OF "ABEL DRAKE'S WIFE." 



" If the first among the problems of life be how to establish the peace 
and restore the balance of the inward being " 

" I know not what true definition there is for any age or people of the high- 
est excellence of any kind, unless it be perpetual effort ui>ward in pursuit of 
an object higher than ourselves, higher than our works, higher even than our 
hopes, yet beckoning us on from hour to hour, and always permitting us to 
apprehend in part." 

"It is, I think, an observation of St. Augustine, that those periods are 
critical and formidable, when the power of putting questions runs greatly in 
advance of the pains to answer them. Such appears to be the period in which 
we live." 

W. E. Gladstone. 
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CHAPTEK I. 



HIBELL's JOXJIlNEy. 



CuNUFF felt himself possessed by a wild joy- 
ousness, unlike the calm, deep happiness he 
had had in Hirell's society at Ewyn y Rhairdr. 
His step was quick and elastic, his glance 
restless, his very voice irrepressible ; and 
Hirell smiled to hear him several times sing- 
ing a snatch of some sweet air she had never 
heard, and which, as soon as she was interested 
in it, would be stopped and another begun. 

Hirell's mood was very different. She was 
sUent, and her steps were slow and measured. 
As they were descending the little path 
VOL. in. 1 



2 TTTRTgT.T^ 

between the ravine and the field, Cunliff 
looked round at her quickly. 

" This is the first time, Hirell, I've seen 
you walk down here,'' said he. "At other 
times you have always come bounding down 
with the speed of a bom mountaineer as you 
are. The chamois itself coiJd hardly have so 
certain, vigorous, or dehcate a foothold. Do 
you come so slowly to-day as a wholesome 
check on my impatience, or why ?" 

Hirell looked into his half-laughing, half- 
jealous eyes, and smiled with an affection so 
deep and tender, that his doubting was changed 
to delight. 

" How bright and merry of heart you can 
be/' she said. " I envy you, Mr. Rymer, and 
yet I don't know for why. I beheve my 
happiness is at least as great as your own." 

" Yet till I reminded you — ^you are coming 
along blithely now — ^you walked at that fune- 
real pace." 

"When I see Nanny rushing down the 
hill," said Hirell, " and her paQs swinging 
lightly in her hands, Kezia and I look cross 
at one another, for we know she has httle or 
nothing in them — ^but when she comes slowly 
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and sedately down, looking slyly out of the 
comers of her eyes into the pails, I clap my 
hands and run to meet and help her ; for I 
know then her burden is very precious and 
bounteous.. And if you won't think it very 
rustic and milk-maidish, Mr. Rymer, I should 
say a full heart, like a full milk-pail, must 
be carried quietly, soberly, or it will overflow 
— as — ^look, yoii have made mine." 

For great tears were rolling down her 
cheeks, even while her laughter rang gaily in 
his ears. 

They found the carriage close by, waiting 
for them under a little avenue of trees ; and 
the driver looking with sharp curiosity to 
see who it was the English gentleman had 
come to fetch at so imlikely an hour from 
Bod Elian. 

The horses were striking the ground im- 
patiently, thinking they had been there long 
enough, and the driver was standing at their 
head quieting them with his hand and voice, 
while his glances were turned towards the 
coming lady. 

" Oh, Hirell Morgan, is that you ?" he ex- 
claimed, as she came up to him. He spoke 

1—2 



4 HIBELL. 

with an air of familiarity not at all disrespect- 
ful, but intensely annoying to Cunliff. 

" Now, my man, mount ! I'll see to the 
rest,'' he said, irritably. 

**Yes, David," answered Hirell with a 
smUe, and the faintest possible indication of 
increased colour. She knew David, he was 
one of their congregation, and her first thought 
was how she should like to nm back and 
comfort Kezia by teUing her that David Ro- 
berts was the driver ; and that, both going 
dud returning, she would be for a consider- 
able time under his care. 

For one single moment she looked back, 
but the next she saw how foolish it would be 
to keep her lover and the carriage waiting, 
without being able to give an intelligible 
reason ; for she would not even seem to Mr. 
Rymer to have confidence in any but him ; so 
with glad trust she dismissed the thought,, 
and entered the carriage. Cunliff followed, 
fastened the door after him, and away went 
the horses at a great pace, in obedience to 
Cunliff 's hint of 

" Fast as you can !" 

Cunliff had done well to strike a kind of 
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mirthful keynote by his buoyant vivacity at 
the moment of departure, if his aim were 
simply and honestly to banish from Hirell's. 
loving and filial heart all fear of her father's 
displeasure ; there was something so genial, 
so pure, so unlike aught that suggests danger 
or doubt, in his behaviour, that Hirell would 
as soon have questioned the beneficence of 
heaven as her lover's truth on this sweet. May 
morning. 

Hirell wore her chapel dress, a very different 
one from that which had made so sweet a glow 
of colour in the market-place of Dolgarrog on 
the Sunday when Mr. Rymer first saw her. 

Even if Elias had permitted her to keep one 
of the fine dresses of that time, she would not 
dare to be seen in it by a congregation among 
whom she was one of the poorest. But the 
experiences of that bright and busy time had 
made Hirell so cunning in the management 
of the poor clothes remaining to her, that she 
had been able to unite the prettiest fashion of 
the day with the austere simplicity demanded 
by her sect, in the common, coarse linsey which 
she now wore. Its colour reminded Cunliff of 
her own native mountains when the heather 
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was in bloom — a kind of misty violet, not 
bright, but soft and rich. A * train ' in the 
chapel would have been thought almost as 
great a defilement to the stones as the cloven 
foot itself, therefore Hirell's dress was short, 
and looped up at each side over a snowy, 
crimped frill which was Kezia's pride to keep 
as she said "like the snow when it lies on 
the ribbed sands at Aber/' A little cape, the 
same as her dress, fitted closely to her figure. 
Her hat was also home made. It was tuscan, 
of a rich, old-fashioned plait, and was made 
out of some ancient bonnet that had been left 
to the family with the effects of a rich, grand 
aunt of Elias Morgan's. Hirell had undone 
the straws and made them up again into as 
charming a little round hat as Cunliff had ever 
seen at pic-nic or croquet. As he looked he 
was again changing his opinion, and going 
back with fresh zest to his first impressions. 
And now he could not but notice that Hirell 
wore new and delicate kid gloves. It had 
been a matter of some consideration with 
Hirell as she stood looking at them in her 
bedroom, whether she shoiJd or should not 
take them from the long resting place for C\m- 
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liff's sake. There was something sacred about 
them as a lost j&iend's last gift. When Robert 
Chamberlayne was Mr. Lloyd's pupil, he had 
once taken Hirell into the chief shop of Dol- 
garrog on her birthday, and told her to choose 
whatever she liked best for a present. She 
had chosen a pair of bright, delicately coloured 
kid gloves, never having had such things on 
her hands before. And ever since, as the 
birthday came round, a pair of gloves from 
Robert had arrived with it. Her latest birth- 
day was in the week following Robert Cham- 
berlayne's last visit ; and thinking that visit 
would be a long one, he had brought his offer- 
ing with him, daintily fresh and perfumed. 
Then, when he found how things were be- 
tween him, and Elias, and Hirell, he gave 
them into Kezia's charge. " Ask her to ac- 
cept the old present for the last time, Kezia,'* 
he said ; and added with a tone of unusual de- 
spondency, "Who knows, Kezia, but what 
she may give her little hand away to some 
other fellow in that very glove ? Somehow I 
feel she will." 

" It's a shame, Robert," Hirell had said to 
herself as she put them on, while Cunliff was 
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impatiently calling to her at the foot of the 
stairs that morning ; " but/' she said, touch- 
ing the soft, scented surface with her lips, 
" they shall not be defiled by the touch of 
any hand less honest and true than your own, 
Robert." 

Of these thoughts Cunliff knew nothing, 
nor needed to know. As he finished his ex- 
amination of her, he said to himself : 

" Whence comes this wondrous instinct of 
woman for self-adornment ? By heaven, she 
is artisticaQy perfect, and I was a most con- 
ventionaUy-minded ass to doubt it !" 

On the bridge, over which they went at a 
walking pace, they met the postman who de- 
livered letters along the road beyond Dol- 
garrog, and whose beat included Bod Elian. 

Hirell looked wistfully towards him, then 
suddenly lowered the window, and putting 
her head out, said to the man : 

" Any letters for us, Richard Pugh T 

*^ Eh ! Miss Morgan, that you ? Yes, there 
is one." 

"Indeed! I am so glad I stopped you," 
said Hirell, continuing to talk in order to cover 
her anxiety while he ransacked his bag. " I 
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am so anxious about ,Hugh and my father/' 
she said, turning to Cimliff as half apologising 
for the delay, for he had immediately called to 
the driver to stop on understanding her wish. 

A rather bulky-looking letter was at last 
discovered, and given to Hirell, who looked at 
it with obvious surprise ; and after a moment 
or two of hesitation put it in her pocket, and 
begged Cunliff to tell the driver to go on. 

Cunliff wondered, and did as he was bid ; 
then wondered why he had wondered, and 
answered himself by the mental comment that 
he had seen the address, that it was not from 
Elias, that it was from some one who wrote 
a formal, but handsome and manly-looking 
hand. 

Who could be the writer ? 

Hirell on her part did not seem in the least 
conscious he was or might be putting such 
questions to himself; and there was some- 
thing so naive, simple, and frank in her be- 
haviour, under these, as Cunliff thought them, 
peculiar circumstances, that he could not help 
giving her for the first time credit for some 
little taint of the wisdom of the serpent in 
modification of the innocence of his dove. 
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" YoTiT letter, Hirell ; pray don't mind me," 
he said, after a brief pause. 

" O, I had forgotten it abready," said Hirell, 
with a look that Cunliff thought conscious of 
guilt ; and he was the more satisfied of this 
when he observed she made no movement to 
correct the omission. 

The sight of the people in the market- 
place gathering for some holiday excursion, 
stopped for the moment further questioning. 

As they passed through Dolgarrog, Cunliff 
drew back into the obscurity of his comer as 
far as possible, and in doing so noticed that 
Hirell did the same. But the charming tint 
that her secret thought had raised on her 
cheek, had, he felt, no response on his ; and 
the fact once more began to make him very 
thoughtful. 

For a moment or two only. He had come 
into this day's work with a determination not 
to think, not at least imtil the inevitable hour 
when all must be made known. 

" Now, Hirell, hey for England !" said 
Cimliff, gaily, as they cleared the town of 
Dolgarrog, and began the long and picturesque 
ascent round the shoulder of Criba Ban. 
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"For England!" exclaimed Hirell, with 
eyes dilating, and a momentary spasm of fear, 
which passed away in a sweet shame as she 
saw his enjoyment of her surprise. " I have 
never been there." 

'' Is it possible ? Never in England 1" 

" Never ! But oh, Mr. Rymer, how can 
we do that and be home again to-night V 

" Easily," was the answer. " We do just 
advance a little way into England beyond the 
Welsh border, that is all." 

" Ah, well 1 I am so glad. It is something 
to say one has been there at last." 

Somehow this Uttle incident set CunliflT 
thinking in silence to himself as to many 
things about Hirell which he fancied so se- 
cluded and inexperienced a life must involve ; 
but suddenly he began to explain the course 
of their journey, as including two or three 
hours of the present conveyance, then rail 
for a like space, then again some vehicle for 
half-an-hour to reach their destination, the 
great house where Mr. Rymer was to meet 
his friend, the steward of the estate, and 
where- 

And there "Mr. Rymer," as the sweet 
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musical lips continued to call him, stopped ; 
with the abrupt reflection that, however she 
might receive what he then proposed to say to 
her, it would be cruel to risk telling her while 
so much of the bright, happy day remained, 
and which his words might 

A kind of thrill ran through him as he 
thought and thought of what lay before them, 
and especially as he pictured the having to 
travel together homewards. 

He felt for her no doubt; while obeying 
the prudent philosophy of his and our teachers 
^— felt as much as it was in his nature to do. 
Cunliff unhappily shared — ^but as a victim 
rather than as an originator — ^in the heartless- 
ness of the intellect which is one of the most 
deplorable phenomena of our time ; and which 
seems to be chiefly due to the egotism of the 
national character when not restrained by 
noble aims, and a vigorous activity of life in 
the effort to realize them ; but when rather — 
as with us now — it is fostered by the itch for 
and habit of ceaseless criticism. We are all 
of us nothing if we are not critical. The trader 
who has not an idea beyond his ledger, the 
woman whose one thought is fashion, the boy 
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and girl with their eyes just opening on life, 
the rich and poor, the idle and industrious, 
are each and all as critical as the cultured 
teacher who steps forth from his studies pre- 
pared to show the hoUowness of everything 
that old-fashioned men have been accustomed 
to revere ; or as the practised statesmen, so 
called, who, originating nothing, stand ever 
on the watch to attack with their destructive 
criticism those who attempt to build in the 
light of faith, and with the results of the know- 
ledge of the past. And all the while they 
seem to have no idea — these insatiable critics 
— that their process is one that may or may 
not achieve what they expect from it, but is 
sure to destroy the best part of themselves. 
One can hardly help asking, if this be not the 
modem way of selling souls to the Evil One ; 
who was the first — and remains the most 
powerful — of critics ; and who — with creation 
for his theme — works out his principles of cri- 
ticism to their natural end. 

The credulity that can believe in the value 
of a perpetual system of cynical analysis, is 
only one step removed from the credulity that 
teaches the analyser he or she is too superior 
a being to be obliged to recognise ordinary 
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laws of humanity ; which accordingly they lose 
faith in, and so themselves become what they 
imagine others to be. A false atmosphere 
hangs about them, distorting all natural ob- 
jects, an atmosphere in which no good or great 
thing can possibly grow. Charity becomes an 
economical blunder ; sentiment, " sentimen- 
taUty;" philanthropy, " mawkishness ;'* pat- 
riotism, when it rises to heroic proportions and 
world-wide scope, " brainless ;" and the only 
philosophy worth acceptation is the philosophy 
of brute force, impregnated with the delicate 
flavour of a touch of fraud. These be thy 
heroes, O modem Israel ! 

And so, having criticised away all the sweet 
courtesies of life which ought to regulate, and 
might regulate, if Christianity be a truth, the 
relations of the whole human family ; having 
taught every one to expect nothing by render- 
ing nothing ; made faith, earnestness, chival- 
rous feeling, self-abnegation in our every -day 
lives, things of banter and ridicule ; made men 
and women generally ashamed to avow a desire 
for a better state of things, or an intention to 
try to help it on by their own life and teach- 
ing — having accomplished aU this, they explain 
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away religion, and put back God into His 
place : leaving — what ? — Themselves. 

Ah, but do they not admire themselves, 
and have they not reason ? Is not the object 
they see when they happen to look that way, 
worthy of a Brahmin^s devoutest self-contem- 
plation ? Can they help but fancy they see a 
kind of magnified image of themselves influen- 
cing men, manners, and nations, correcting the 
past, photographing the present, shaping the 
future ? — a figure as grand-looking and poten- 
tial as that stately old Etrurian king who sat 
through unnimibered centuries in his tomb, in 
his habit as he lived, unassailable by Time or 
any other enemy, so it seemed, tiU an unlucky 
spectator opened a crevice to look through, 
and while gazing in grdat awe of soul on the 
spectacle, let in unconsciously a breath of fresh 
air, just a single puff*, but full of its own true 
natural elements, and lo ! there was a shimmer, 
a shiver, the fall as of a scarcely perceptible 
veil, and king and state and aU were gone, 
leaving only a handful of gray ashes on the 
pavement. 

Some such speculations were in Cunliff's 
mind this bright jocund May morning, as he 
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thought of the pain he might have to inflict, 
of his own feelings during the process, and 
of the influences that must have been upon 
him the last few years to make the meditated 
business possible to him. Such men are 
often fond of analysing themselves, and can 
do it with a certain skill and accuracy, 
though also with a tender touch for sore or 
dangerous places ; and they take at times a 
morbid pleasure in it, in believing in its 
virtue, and in calliag it " philosophy ;" which 
very probably it may be in the modem ac- 
ceptation of the word, seeing it never leads 
to anything, never leads to action, except 
indeed to paralyse action when ideas, senti- 
ments, threaten to become dangerous to ease 
and self-love. We are fast becoming a nation 
of Hamlets, with all that is most valuable in 
the character of Hamlet — his faith, imagina- 
tion, and deep tenderness for humanity 
omitted by particular desire. 

But if Cunlifi) like all his kind, felt once 
in a way he had a heart, and the presence of ? 
a worm at the core, it was quickly forgotten 
in the stream of the world. He and men 
like him have so profound a faith in them- 
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selves as to think ttat in spite of a vicious 
and purely self-solacing life, they are quite 
as open as ever to receive the purest, and 
deepest, and most abiding impressions from 
things worthy of creating them. 

But he and they are alike deceived. They 
have after such experience no more of the 
natural strength to flower and fruit virtuously 
and nobly than trees have that are constantly 
transplanted; which have no tap root of 
conscience ; no spreading net work of moral 
fibre ; and so are easily displaced, or torn up, 
by any strong wind of circumstance. 

Cunliff, as he sat by Hirell, and luxuriated 
in the delight of her society, thought only of 
his present state, and was well satisfied with 
himself and state; and did not therefore 
care to dwell on how all had been with him 
during the many weeks of his absence ; did 
not recall how Hirell^s image had grown each 
day more and more dim ; how soon he had 
practically forgotten Wales, and the many 
deep and tender glimpses of spiritual beauty 
he had there enjoyed with her, in the scenery, 
and among her people ; with what zest rank 
and fortune had come upon him ; how he and 

VOL. ni. 2 
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the world had again smiled upon each other ; 
and how at last he had come only to think of 
Hirell as one whom in a moment of folly he 
had committed himself to many ; thus 
leaving him quite prepared to reflect on the 
beauty and salvation to be found in a prudent 
life and wiser marriage, if they were still 
practicable. 

But with Hirell again by his sida all this 
is forgotten, so far as his habits of mental 
introspection are concerned. The old thirst 
for pleasure is on him once more; and, 
happily or unhappily, it is on the present 
occasion pleasure of the purest kind — so he 
persuades himself — that he desires to drink 
deeply of, for how much need may he not yet 
have of it, if 

To do Cimliff justice, even while also 
thereby committing him to a deeper condem- 
nation, one of the most real things about 
him, at all times and under all circumstances, 
was his ideal desire for, and earnest love of, 
excellence in woman. That excellence, which 
is the soul's beauty, was in truth at least as 
precious to him, ideally, as any mere physical 
beauty could be. 
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In Hirell this abounds — ^he is with her, 
the world forgotten, the moment is very- 
sweet, again he worships in the spirit of a 
devotee. 

He thought of Mrs. Rhys — ^not to ask 
where she was, how endxiring the life-long 
martyrdom to which in all probability he had 
condemned her, but to refresh himself with 
the recollection of the fact that it was because 
she had been to his imagination, more even 
than to his eyes, the most lovely woman he 
had known, that he had cared for her, and 
only in heart and in aim left her when 
Hirell came and raised and glorified his 
standard. 

Had society developed heart as well as 
head in John Cunliff, he would now need but 
to gaze on this his latest object of passion, 
receive her glance in return, and at once 
decide beyond possibility or desire of recall, 
to take so sweet and precious a gift as God 
seemed now himself to offer with outstretched 
hands. 

Being as he is, what is he doing, or about 
to do ? Perhaps he could not answer the 
latter part of the question with absolute pre- 

2—2 
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ciflion, if he would ; but as to the former he 
is continually reviewing his position, his 
promise to her, her future if he rejects her, 
his past evil life, which he cannot but feel 
has through some inscrutable process been 
chiefly changed, and for ever changed, through 
contact with her and her family. All this he 
considers, looks at in every possible way, and 
ends the doubts that oppress him by plung- 
ing once more into conversation with his 
future wife — or victim. Soon to go back to 
his soUtary ponderings. 

Three things abide with him through aU 
the secret chaos of thought and feeling : — 

He had told her before his declaration of 
love that he had meant to leave her : surely 
an important fact ! 

He had also beforehand pledged himself to 
Arnold to take a course which for most 
weighty reasons decided his judgment — his 
calm, cool, earnest judgment — against a mar- 
riage with Hirell. 

Certainly since then he had been weak, 
though that was due to the imexpected 
strength of her beauty ; but not the less was 
it clear that nothing of his former belief had 
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changed, or been met with reasons for change, 
while his public career, his new rank, his large 
fortune, suggested a thousand additional ar- 
guments for remaining true to himself^ to 
those really unbiassed convictions of his. 

All this was intellectually very clear ; but 
when the question came of reducing all to 
practice, the way was not so easy — when it 
was TTirell that had to be dealt with — Hirell, 
with her delicate, fresh beauty of person, 
which yet seemed not itself to be so much an 
independent power as the mould formed from 
within by the growth of one of the sweetest, 
purest, and most religious of souls. • With all 
CunliflF's delight of eye and heart in mere ex- 
ternal beauty, he always found himself forget- 
ting with Hirell the eye in thinking of what 
it expressed — the Up, in sympathising with 
the thought that issued from it — ^the form, in 
the wondrous grace of her individuality of 
character, as shown by her every gesture, as 
well as by her most eloquent silences. 

Hirell did not for some time notice the 
gathering gloom in her lover's countenance, so 
instantaneously did it lighten at her look, or 
smile or word — so prompt was he to reply to 
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her innocent questionings, which were inces- 
sant, and dealt with all sorts of matters. 

" I have always wanted to know so many 
things — ^things that people could not or would 
notteU me about. Now, when I ask you, 
everything becomes clear — so dear 1" 

Thus spake Hirell during a certain pause, 
when she became conscious how inquisitive she 
had been, and with a sort of sweet shame 
rising on her features that he was noticing it. 

" Ah, Hirell, I wish to God somebody could 
and would do as much for me !" responded 
Cunliff, with a half laugh, that did not con- 
ceal some dark gulf of doubt or remorse 
below. 

" Dear Mr. Rymer, out of your own true 
and good words are you convicted. 'You 
wish to God,' you said. Ah — if indeed you 
do that ! But you do ! You will T' 

" We'll see. But I am not going to discuss 
religious matters with you to-day." 

The slow but certain shadow he saw over- 
casting Hirell's face warned him to speak 
further, so he promptly added — 

" Not, I mean, till we have our great talk 
by and bye. * Sufficient for the day is the 
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good thereof/ I would say, with an alteration 
of the phrase that I hope may be forgiven 
me. 

Hirell smiled again, but the smile was a 
thoughtful one ; and Cunliff, to change the 
current of her thought, stopped the carriage, 
and leaped out. 

He went to a hedge, and cut with his knife 
a branch, and brought it back to Hirell, who 
saw one of the most lovely of natural gar- 
lands, a long, flexible branch of the wild white 
hawthorn, ooziug, as it were, with blossom at 
every joint and pore, the first significant sign 
of the coming season that Hirell had yet seen. 

" Do you know what I am going to do with 
this V he asked, as he called out to the driver 
to push on, and then began paring away the 
thorns with extr^pae care, that none might be 
left, interjecting an exclamation now and then, 
as the thorns retaliated on their enemy by 
piercing his hands to the quick. 

" N — 0," said Hirell, with a half-conscious- 
ness of a fib, and a more than half-conscious- 
ness that he must see it was a fib, exhibiting 
itself on her rosy temples by way of antici- 
pation. 
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" I am going to put the finest of earthly 
coronets on the most lovely of all women," 
and so saying, he, with tender care and re- 
spect, wound the beautiful spray round the 
beautiful head, which shyly advanced a little 
to facilitate the operation, and when that was 
over, was held by him for just a few seconds, 
while he gazed at her — ^in the spirit of an 
artist, as he said, but even while he gazed, he 
saw bright tears begin to ooze, and deep emo- 
tions to flicker over the face ; he felt an irre- 
sistible desire to kiss her — he did so — ^and 
then their eyes met : — hers so full of love and 
boundless faith, that he could no longer bear 
it, but seemed struck to the heart as by a 
spasm, and turned so deadly pale that HireU 
was alarmed, and somehow from that moment 
the day lost for her — what, she knew not — 
but something of which there was no retmn, 
then, or thereafter. 

" Hirell," said he, " I am curious to know 
how you — a woman — have so lost all curi- 
osity T 

"I — I really don't understand," and she 
certainly did look puzzled; then suddenly 
her face flushed, and flushed again as she 
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thought to herself he meant why did she 
not ask about his name, his condition, voca- 
tion, etc. 

Cunliff saw the flushes, and attributed 
them to the letter, which he was determined 
to have forth, or know something about. 

" I mean that / could not exercise so much 
self-denial as to keep a letter in my pocket, 
unopened." 

" O, I know who it is from !" and as Hirell 
said this her cheek undoubtedly did colour a 
little — though instantly there followed a kind 
of tender severity of expression. 

" Indeed !" said Cunliff, in a tone so signi- 
ficant, that HireU found it impossible to pass 
it without notice. 

" It is — ^it is,'' she said, with an ingenuous 
smile breaking forth over her face, " it is from 
my relative — ^Robert Chamberlayne." 

"Indeed!" again commented Cunliff, and 
the tone and look said plainly, "why did 
you not say so before T 

He saw Hirell grew more and more uncom- 
fortable, and at last he drew from her the 
whole story of Robert Chamberlayne's devo- 
tion, offer, and rejection, which the present 
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lover listened to with chequered feeUng. He 
could not but admire Chamberlayne : could 
not but acknowledge there was something 
more than mere sunny pleasantness of charac- 
ter in the man who had so behaved ; but for 
that very reason he was only the more annoyed i 

that Hirell should have been so mysterious i 

about the letter. 

The incident suggested to him quite a new 
field of speculation, and apparently it was a 
very unpleasant prospect he thought he saw. 

Hirell, meanwhile, had drawn forth the 
letter from her pocket, and began to read it ; 
Cunliff turned a little awav, but not so far 
but he could see, under his half-dosed Uds, 
her every movement, look, or thought, as he 
fancied. 

As she went on with the perusal, her face 
became very serious for a time, then fuU of 
strange light ; and as she ended there was a 
rapt look heavenwards, such asCunliff remem- 
bered in an old print of one of Bellini's saints. 

" Bead, dear friend, read ! 0, God is with 
us stiU. My father! My dear father 1 If 
now we could only find Hugh !" 

Cunliff took the letter, and also read it 
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-with deep interest — ^for reasons perhaps little 
guessed by Hirell. 

"My Dear Hirell, 

" A curious thing has happened, which 
I think it best for you and your father to 
judge of without my interference in the matter 
any farther than I am compelled. 

" But I tnust first tell you, that had the 
letter — of which the below is a copy— reached 
only a day sooner, your father would have had 
it, for he has been here seeking poor Hugh. 
Unfortunately I could only say I had never 
seen him, — ^never heard from him since his re- 
moval to London. 

" The letter itself I have sent after your 
father to an address he gave me, for he could 
not even then give *ip the idea that Hugh 
would sooner or later find his way to me, but 
I have made a copy of it first for you, which 
I shall here transcribe : 

" ' Sir, 

** ' Mr. James Morgan, a partner in 
the late firm of Morgan & Gramet, of Ber- 
mondsey, in which you were, we understand, 
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largely interested, and by whose failure you 
were a great sufferer, has, since the bank- 
ruptcy, and the receipt of his certificate, come 
into some little property ; and in consequence 
is desirous — ^for special reasons, which he 
would rather explain personally than by letter 
— ^to make you, a countryman of his own, 
some compensation for the heavy loss you en- 
dured, preparatory to his paying the whole of 
the debts at some future day, should fortune 
favour him. 

" * We may, from ourselves, hint that our 
client feels very deeply the deception practised 
in dividing profits, while trading at a loss, 
but is confident you would exonerate him if 
you knew the whole truth. 

" * For the present, suffice it to say he has 
lodged five hundred pounds in our hands to 
be paid to you, as a part of your own, — amo- 
rally, not legally — due to you, and it is accom- 
panied only by this condition, that nothing be 
said to the other creditors, till such time as 
he himself may be prepared to deal with 
them. 

" * He makes an exception in your case first, 
because he knows, he says, of certain facts 
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wMch you are not acquainted with, which 
makes your position a peculiarly hard one, as 
regards the firm ; secondly, because he hears 
of your debts, and how cruelly the disappoiut- 
ment fell on you ; and lastly, because the sum 
that alone he can spare would, if divided 
among all the creditors, produce but slight 
benefit or satisfaction at present, and lead 
possibly to unreasonable expectations and an- 
noyance as regards the future. We are. Sir, 
your obedient servants, 

"'Maxwell and Dodd.' 

" Such, dear Hirell, was the letter which 
was sent first to the solicitors I before em- 
ployed, and by them forwarded to me, when 
they were made aware of the contents ; they 
thinking, I suppose, that I had managed so 
wonderfully well before, it would not do to 
employ anybody but me now, — confound 
them ! 

"Of course I went to my lawyers, and 
asked them whether the thing wasn't mere 
humbug. 

" They replied that the five hundred poimds 
were ready to be paid to them at a moment's 
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notice, on receiving Elias Morgan's authority, 
and left me to judge whether that was humbug. 

" Greatly puzzled, I went then to Maxwell 
and Dodd, strongly inclined to ask them to 
let me see and handle the said five hundred. 

"The upshot is, the money is there — so 
they say ; and that your father — so they say — 
can get it either personally, or by getting a 
Dolgarrog attorney to prepare and send up a 
proper document. 

" So they say, mind — ^not I. 

" If you ask me whether I believe they mean 
what they say, I reply, * Yes, but will be re- 
sponsible to your father for nothing, after what 
happened before.' 

" But now, my dear Hirell, I want to speak 
to you. I have not been a very exacting re- 
lative, companion, or friend, I think, and if 
you think so too, I want to get some benefit 
firom such a character. 

" Your father when I saw him, seemed to 
me under such a straiQ as no man can long 
stand. Either he or that must give way. 
Hugh, too, whom I love as a brother, and ia 
whom I have still full faith — what is to be 
done with him in your father's present poverty? 
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" Well then, I want you to accept from me, 
as an advance out of this new and most for- 
tunate acquisition, a hundred pounds, to be 
used as you and Kezia shall see fit, saying 
nothing to your father till he has received 
and is quite satisfied about the five hundred 
pounds. 

" Should he reject the proflPer, — as he cer- 
tainly will, if he can find any loop-hole or 
<;revice through which a moral doubt may 
pass, and take possession, then let me be 
Kezia's creditor only, if you are too proud, or 
too unkind, to give me this one single pleasm-e 
that might be given. 

"I entreat you for your father's sake to 
accept this, — and for Hugh's. 

" I will not ask you to be siure I shall never 
seek any kind of return — for you are quite 
incapable of thinking so ill of me, as the words 
might imply. 

" Unluckily I am not likely to remain your 
and Kezia's creditor long enough even to be- 
lieve in my own merits, so no more from your 
true Mend, 

"Egbert Chamberlaynb." 
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Cunliff smiled once in reading this ; — a very 
curious smile, which HireU saw ; but before 
she could ponder on its meaning, it was gone 
— never to retmm, and she forgot it almost as 
soon. 

No wonder he did give one brief smile at 
the ingenuity of Mr. Jarman in obeying the 
instructions he — Cunliff — had given ; and 
which seemed to leave the business — however 
seemingly improbable in the abstract, — quite 
beyond cavil practically. 

But Chamberlayne again ! He saw tears 
in HireU's eyes, and was foolish enough while 
divining their meaning, to obtain confirmation 
from her own lips. 

Yes, it was Chamberlayne's behaviour, she 
owned, that had drawn forth those sweet 
tears. She confessed it, while calling on him 
to say whether he did not share with her in 
the general emotion she felt. 

" Yes,'' he said aloud, and then to himself 
added— "D—n him!" 

With a cry of surprise, Hirell now took a 
cheque from the envelope, that had not before 
been noticed. 

" See, Mr. Rymer, see ; he has sent the 
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money without even saying so. That is so 
like him, is it not T 

" You will send it back, of course T said 
Cunliff. 

" I think not," said HireU, thoughtfully ; 
yet with a kind of decision in the tone that 
struck Cunliff as new — or at least new towards 
him. 

" You must ! you must indeed ! I will do 
instead what he proposes.'' 

" Are you so rich T asked HireU, wistfuUy. 

" Will you oblige me, HireU T 

** Dear friend, do you not see, I could not 
so offend my own relative, and old companion, 
neither could I take from you — " 

HireU stopped in quite a fit of distress, that 
she could not make her lover understand 
without words, how indeUcate she would have 
felt it, to take money from him, to say nothing 
of her father's thoughts. 

Cunliff was sUent and moody, but her next 
words restored peace. 

"I would not take it even from Kobert 
Chamberlayne, but I know — that he knows — 
that—" 

Cunliff finished the broken sentence by 
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another kiss as if to show her he understood 
and perfectly appreciated the distinction be- 
tween a fiiend who was and a friend who was 
not a lover. 

But the thought of Chamberlayne, and the 
tears and smiles and high glow of colour that 
his name, character, and letter had brought 
into Hirell's face, continued not merely to 
trouble and perplex Chmliff, but to give a cer- 
tain hardening and crystallising character to 
purposes that before swayed to and fix> in a 
state of flux. 



CHAPTER 11. 

WERGE CASTLE. 

It was a great ejBTort that Cunliff had to make 
to keep up the flow of talk, and yet avoid the 
topics that were pressing constantly upon 
his mind with ever increasing urgency. He 
concealed the ejBTorts from Hirell, but only at 
the cost of feeling his own burden the more 
heavily. 

The railway was reached, passed over, and 
again they were driving in a hired vehicle, 
which soon set them down within the distance 
of half-an-hour's walk of the place where Mr. 
Rymer was to meet his friend the steward. 

They got out, the driver was told to stay 
till they returned, and Hirell gazed curiously 
about over the broad undulating scenery. 

Her eyes fell upon a grand looking old 

3—2 
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tower that seemed to issue from among the 
trees at some distance. 

" Is that a church ?" asked Hirell. 

" That is the old keep of Werge Castle, 
the place to which we are bound. Come." 

" And to whom does it belong T 

" It did belong to one who lately died, who 
the heir is I am not prepared to say. You 
see the flag staff on the keep T 

^^Yes." 

" There would be a flag flying from its top 
if the owner were at home, so we are not 
likely to be prevented seeing the place." 

The winding road they were pursuing — a 
private one — was so constructed, so veiled in 
parts, so opened out in other parts, that at 
every turn some new view of the castle pre- 
sented itself; and HireU could not but exclaim 
with delight at the continued changes, and 
the growing developments of the picture ^as 
they went on. 

They are now stopping to gaze at the first 
view they have been able to get of any con- 
siderable portion of the pile. They see water 
of some breadth, a bridge across the water, 
an entrance gateway consisting of two strong 
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towers, and a portcullis gate between; the 
whole, with the keep in perfect preservation 
towering beyond, presenting the aspect of a 
noble mediaeval fortress, standing within its 
own moat. 

Presently that view is hidden, and a new 
one gradually comes into play. It is a long 
castellated front, some of the high arched 
windows showing the sunHght through their 
ruined state, but the whole wonderfully pic- 
turesque from the beauty of the architecture, 
and the ivy that clothes it. 

Again, as they move on, the trees shut out 
the pile, till they come to a spot where the 
entire structure comes into the line of vision ; 
but where the barbican towers, the embattled 
and ruinous front, and the keep over all, are 
softened and in part hidden by the modem 
front which here challenges attention; not 
only by its own stately beauty, but by the 
happy art with which the new architecture 
seems artistically to echo the old, without 
losing any of the characteristics required for 
modem ideas and habits. 

But it is hardly these features which 
impress Hirell the most ; she sees their mag- 
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nificence, but it is as it were afar off ; there 
is something nearer her heart in that which 
Kes between her and the gracious stateliness 
of the new facade. 

She and her lover stand on a Kttle hillock 
looking down into one of the most perfect 
gardens that poet or painter ever conceived 
as a part of a real work-a-day place of recre- 
ation for men and women, — one where dreams 
must be realizable to be of any value. It was 
not 'the beauty of the lawns, the colours of 
the flowers, exquisitely as they were arranged, 
the individual forms of solitary trees remark- 
able for their elegance of foliage and rarity, 
the broad lake and its islands, but the con- 
summate art with which you were led on from 
one kind of beauty to another ; from the un- 
premeditated wildness as it seemed of the 
glades behind where the lovers stood, sur- 
rounded by magnificent forest trees of almost 
preternatural height and size, and where the 
scenery around was almost too grand and 
primeval looking to be called park ; — ^it was, 
we repeat, the art with which you were led 
on, step by step, the wildness decreasing, the 
culture increasing till you rested at last on 
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the parterres and lawns about the Castle base ; 
and felt that the refinement without must be 
intimately allied with the refinement within ; 
the one a kind of repetition of the other : — 
God's work in the flowers and gardens, 
becoming a standard and guide for man's 
work in the saloons and chambers ; the same 
life inside and outside : life in luxury, redeemed 
by consummate taste and poetic refinement, 
that gave nameless charm to everything. 

Hirell's joy became almost pain. She sat 
down on the grass, forgot Rymer, Elias, Hugh 
— ^forgot everything in gazing on the picture 
before her, which was too brilliant, too rich, 
too full of parts, and altogether too baffling 
in its witchery for her to understand one bit of 
the details, or to guess even what skill, time, 
money, and devotion must have combined 
before Werge Castle and the gardens, as she 
now saw them, became possible. Amid the 
dazzling glory of the whole, there were only 
three things she could fix on, a little pond full 
of water lilies in bloom — a long bank of scarlet 
rhododendrons that formed the boundary in a 
particular direction at the edge of a precipi- 
tous hill — and an arcade of rose-trees. 
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*^ Come, Hirell, we have little time to spare/' 
said Cimliff, who watched her unceasingly, 
and took now a malicious pleasure in breaking 
in upon her reverie. 

She turned and looked at him for a 
moment, as if she did not see him through 
the golden haze that aflGected her mental 
eyesight ; then became conscious, smiled, rose 
hastily, and again stopped, and said with a 
profound sigh — 

" I do not think it would be good for me 
to stay long here/* 

" Why ?" demanded her lover. 

He watched her while she stood consider- 
ing her answer, as she nearly always did 
consider her answers to him ; sometimes taking 
so long about it that he perceived the cur- 
rent of her thought was quite changed during 
her consideration. It was so now. He 
knew that if she had replied to him quickly, 
she would have spoken of the hard contrast 
between this place and Bod Elian. In those 
moments of silence, however, that thought 
and its sadness was swept away from Hirell's 
mind ; and lifting her eyes to Rymer's she 
said in a voice very sweet and tremulous — 
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" I had forgotten. What contrast can hurt 
me now ?" 

And the great dilating eyes, ahnost divine 
in their pure truthfuhiess, let Cunliff read in 
them how he had become much more to 
Hirell Morgan than home and kin, than the 
scenes so loved from infancy, than the little 
chapel so venerated, the much reverenced 
ministers, the sweetest, most holy recollec- 
tions of the past, than all these he was 
dearer, her eyes filled with tears of tender 
shame as they confessed how much, how very 
much dearer. 

But they did confess it ; and whether he 
felt as many a better man might have felt, a 
sense of his own imworthiness ; or as many a 
worse man might have felt, exalted and puri- 
fied by the confession, he could not answer 
her in words or by looks, but could only lift 
and touch her hand with his lips, and hold 
it almost timidly as they walked on in 
silence. 

They were passing down an incline between 
banks, and under an arch, from which they 
emerged into a bit of wild, rocky scenery; 
a very small but very perfect imitation of 
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those Utile rifts or ravines one finds so often 
running down the slopes of the Welsh moun- 
tains, water running along the bottom, the 
banks on each side falling back a little, but 
reaching across to each other by means of 
tree-branches, and long shoots of shrubby- 
spray, the home generally of some of the 
most beautiful of ferns. 

It was a fernery Hirell looked on, and 
there was something in it that affected her 
strangely. Her eyes gleamed — 

" Ah 1" she said, " this is sweet. There is 
a place quite near our house just like it. I 
know where every one of these ferns can be 
found in it." 

Two or three minutes brought them to 
some outlying, but connected portion of the 
castle. Cimliff knocked gently, the door 
opened, and a gentleman stood before them, 
who immediately and very warmly welcomed 
them. 

Hirell could not but notice with a secret 
thrill of pleasure, the deep, almost profound 
respect that Mr. Jarman showed in look, 
tone, and gesture, to her lover, in spite of 
the familiar tone of equality that marked his 
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words. It was the first opportunity she had 
enjoyed of estimating how the world looked 
upon the man who was so dear to her, and it 
was decisive. 

Mr. Jarman led the way to a banqueting 
room, where the walls were decorated with 
pictures of great size, which instantly 
attracted Hirell's gaze, though she scarcely 
dared to venture to ask questions about 
them. Her heart was already full, too full 
for her to preserve the equanimity she de- 
sired ; and now her head began to turn 
dizzy with the novelty of all about her, for 
she had never seen anything of the kind 
before. 

Refreshments were on the table ready. No 
servants appeared, for none were needed ; and 
the viands were so various, so full of delicacies 
for the appetite, and all so strange, that she 
felt she should be able to eat nothing, and 
began to wish for a quiet meal after the 
fashion of Bod Elian. 

But Cunlifi" understood in part her diffi- 
culty ; and in tending her, conveyed in an 
unobtrusive manner to her sufficient know- 
ledge of the things offered to enable her 
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to enjoy herself and satisfy her hunger, for 
she soon began to discover she was hungry. 

Mr. Jarman and Cunliff withdrew for a few 
minutes, to deal, as the latter said, with the 
business that had brought them together, and 
she was left alone. 

The solitude was an immense relief. She 
rose, moved a few steps, as if to realise the 
feeling she was for the time once more free, 
then in a calmer mood began to study the 
pictures on the wall. 

Cunliff returned alone, and said Mr. Jar- 
man had given him carte blanche to take the 
young lady over the house without the annoy- 
ance of a companion. 

" He seems a dear, charming person,'' said 
Hirell wistfully, as if hoping Cimliff would 
speak of their relations ; for she wanted now 
to know what she thought others must know 
of the goodness and nobleness of Mr. John 
Rymer. 

Cunliff laughed and said, 

" Oh yes, he's very well, as men go ;" but 
there was something that jarred upon Hirell ; 
it seemed to show so little response to the 
good steward's own feelings towards his friend. 
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They now went together into the place ; 
Cunliff directing her attention only to those 
things which a man of his own culture cared 
to speak of — ^the Roman mosaic let into the 
centre of the pavement of the entrance hall, 
and which had been found on the estate ; the 
rare armour, ranged along the walls of the 
inner saloon ; the marquetry, the rare china, 
bronzes, and articles of vertu in the splendid 
suite of reception rooms ; the pictures in the 
chambers, some of which he, in the innate 
delicacy that still survived in him when in 
presence of womanly purity, took care she 
should not see ; the frescoes in the billiard- 
room, the ball-room, and the music saloon, or 
theatre ; but Hirell, while listening with all 
possible attention, rapt at times in his words, 
when some fine thought dropped from him un- 
consciously, foimd her eyes drawn in spite of 
herself to the more visible and material splen- 
dours of the place. 

She was trying to realize the life of the 
mistress of such a place, the liveried servants, 
the reception of the guests, the dresses, the 
jewels, the beauty, the youth, the distinction 
of the bright and happy ones assembled in 
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that exquisite drawing-room and alcove she 
had passed through, the government of so 
many people, the order required in so magnifi- 
cent a home, and the result was that one 
bright vision after another kept pressing on 
through her eager and yearning brain, but 
leaving nothing clear or definite behind, except 
the sense of a lovely chaos. 

One natural bit of pleasure, one quiet, pure 
bit of enjoyment stood out ever after to her 
as a remembrance of the eventful day. It 
was Cunlift's pause in the business of teaching, 
and explaining, and suggesting, when he dis- 
covered to his amusement that Hirell wanted 
him to show her how to play the game that 
he said was so fascinating — ^billiards. He did 
so. They spent perhaps ten minutes there 
together, laughing at every unlucky plunge 
of the cue firom Hirell's charming hands, till 
the cloth was cut, and the bit of sunny, plea- 
sant life ended — for ever, as far as these two 
were concerned. 

The Pictiure GaUery delayed them some 
time, not in order that Hirell might receive 
her first lesson in iJie glories of art, here glo- 
riously represented, but that after they had 
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■walked through the entire length of the 
gallery she might return to look at a 
small sketch that Cunliff had drawn her at- 
tention to, with the remark, 

" Look well at that. I will tell you some 
story about it by-and-bye." 

She had done so, and once gazing needed 
no other incentive, and he had some difficulty 
in drawing her away. 

To this she now returned. 

It was a woman's face, very lovely and 
tender, but its beauty did not strike Hirell 
as being more remarkable than that of many 
faces in the paintings she had already seen on 
the gallery walls. Like them it bore signs of 
rank and wealth. There was the rich circlet 
of jewels on the brow, the queenly carriage of 
the head, the gracious smile, yet though so 
like, how far different it was from all the 
others. Under the circlet, the artist had 
drawn on the gentle young forehead a little 
line, strange to see there. Under the cheerful, 
commanding eyes, a deep shade, that should 
have surely been only tmder eyes that were 
more used to tears than these could be ; and 
the long, raised lashes seemed almost to 
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quiver, as if in spite of the eyes' bright cou- 
rage, they must presently fall in deathly 
weariness upon the pale cheek, and rest there 
never to rise more. The smiling lips had 
something very faint and ethereal about them, 
like those clouds that the sun in rising touches, 
•with rose colour, and leaves fading ; and the 
slender throat was so cunningly pourtrayed, 
that stately and noble as was its bearing, a 
subtle touch, shewing the tension of a vein 
or nerve, gave to it a tragic meaning ; a patience 
most heroic ; a pathetic weariness that seemed 
to show how in an instant if it could have 
liberty from that stem, brave will that sup- 
ported it, it would, like a broken flower, hang 
down its head and die. 

"You said I was not curious some hours 
ago, now you have quite cured me of that 
fault, so please tell me about this picture, of 
the lady whose face haimts me, and saddens 
me. 

" Presently — ^presently — presently !" said 
Cimliff, with a half-laugh, as he took her away 
to the outside of the mansion, thence acaross a 
croquet ground to the base of the great keep, 
which now stood before them revealed in its 
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ftiU and grand proportions, and in all the 
sad expression of a great age. 

Many — many times had Hirell wondered 
to herself what had become of the servants. 
The strange solitude, amid the extreme fresh- 
ness, and perfection of state, of all she had 
seen, was very striking, — ^almost at times to 
Hirell, mournful — without her exactly know- 
ing why. 

No servant even here was visible. Cunliff 
seemed to know and be prepared for every- 
thing. He took a great key from his pocket, 
opened a door high up, to which they ascended 
by a sloping platform (probably removed in 
time of war or siege), and taking Hirell's hand, 
led her in, re-closed the door, and they were 
in complete darkness. 

" Are you frightened T asked Cunliff, after 
a moment's pause, during which he felt her 
fingers tremble, and her breath come and go 
in short, stifled gasps. 

" No,'' she said simply. 

He made no response, except to re-open 
the door ; then he lifted a trap door on the 
ground, and bade her look down. 

She did so shudderingly, as he said, — 

VOL. IIL 4 
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" A pretty piece of business was done down 
there, long ago, but by no ancestor of m — of 
my friend's master ; the castle then belonged 
to a boy, who lived here in the care of a rela- 
tive, to whom he was ward, and by whom he 
was — ^so says tradition — pitilessly murdered 
in the depths here below/' 

" Oh, shut it down — cover it up ! I cannot 
bear to be near such places. Dear Mr. 
Rymer, this tower is horrible to me. Let us 

go?" 

" Presently, Hirell, but I want you to see 
the prospect from the top. Strangers come 
here merely to see it. Mr. Jarman would 
never forgive our want of taste if — come V 

He took her hand, and led her by a wind- 
ing stair, up and up, storey above storey, to 
the top, where in a moment Hirell felt repaid 
for all. 

It was a scene to make an Englishman's 
heart exult in the beauty and serenity of his 
coimtry — the serenity meaniog so much of 
peace, law, freedom, culture, that the beauty 
itself seemed almost to flow from them, rather 
than from the natural features of the land- 
scape. 
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Hirell gazed for some time without speak- 
ing on woods and rising meadows, aad leas and 
lanes all blooming and lustrous in the sunshine 
of May. 

" How wonderful/* she said soon, " that I 
should see it just at this most perfect time of 
all the year." 

Then she began in a low voice repeating 
some lines of poetry in her own language, her 
eyes fuU of tender joy and admiration as they 
still looked far over the large fair prospect, 
her hand under his, on the little wall, trem- 
bling. 

"What a pity I can't understand that," 
said Cunliff, 

"01 can say it in English too," answered 
Hirell, a little proud for once of her learning : 
and then, with a deeper glow on her cheek, 
she repeated to him a translation of some 
lines from Davydd ab Gwilym's poem to the 
summer. 

" Thou Summer ! father of delight, 

With thy dense spray and thickets deep ; 
Gemmed monarch, with thy rapt'rous light 

Eousing thy subject glens from sleep ; 
Proud has thy march of triumph been. 
Thou prophet prince of forest green ! 

4—2 
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Artificer of wood and tree, 

Thou painter of unrivalled skill, 
Who ever scattered gems like thee. 

And gorgeous webs on park and hill, 
Till vale and hill, with radiant dyes, 
Become another paradise !'' 

For some minutes longer the hands on the 
little wall remained clasped in silence, very 
happy silence to Hirell. 

*' How many counties do you think can be 
seen from here T asked Cunliff. 

"I cannot guess; are there— four?" said 
HireU. 

"Eleven." 

" And those mountains T 

" Well, yes ; — ^true Welshwoman to fasten 
on them first 1 — they are the Berwyn moun- 
tains/' 

Hirell gazed on them as if she felt her soul 
had wings to fly to them, and was poising it- 
self to start, when her lover called her atten- 
tion again. 

"Do you see that wood far away on the 
slope of a great hill ?" 

"Yes." 

" Do you see to the right of it — still at a 
great distance — the gleam of water ?" 
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"Yes." 

" Turn still further to the right. Do you 
now see the church spu-e and village, — they 
are very faint ?" 

" Oh but I see them.'' 

"Now finally turn in this direction, and 
you will have looked east, west, north and 
south, and you see the viaduct, with its long 
series of arches, over which a railway passes V 

" Yes : that is very plain." 

" Within those limits, then, behold the pos- 
sessions of the master of this place !" 

" What, all those villages ? — and farms ? — 
and innumerable fields — and woods — and — " 

"AUr 

" And is he happy V 

There was a pause, — a deep silence, — ^then 
Cunliffe said, — 

" I cannot answer that. He may be too 
great a fool to benefit by all that fortune has 
given or offers." 

" Is he married ?" 

" I— I believe not." 

" Well, that is a pity. I cannot fancy any 
one living single in a place like this. Can 
you ? I should feel, if I were the single gen- 
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tleman among a crowd of servants in all this 
empty and roomy splendour, that fortune was 
laughing at me." 

** You never heard of the irony of fortune,. 
I suppose V 

" No : what does it mean V 

Cunliff did not speak for a few seconds, and 
then seemed to have forgotten the question. 

" The wind blows cold here, so we must go 
down, else I had intended " 

He stopped, took her hand to guide her 
down the winding staircase, and in doing so 
their looks met. 

All the way down those seemingly inter- 
minable steps, did HireU ponder over that 
look, — ^but ponder vainly. 

They went back, but entered at another 
door ; and to Hirell's astonishment, they stood 
in a Gothic chapel ; small, but of the most 
elegant proportions, and of the most delicately 
beautiful architecture. 

Hirell stood as one ravished, gazing at the 
altar end, where above the altar stone was the 
one window of the place, of stained glass, now 
literally blazing and burning with molten 
colour, and sparkling gem-like effects, through 
the vividness of the sim outside. 
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" Come, Hirell/' said Cunliff, with grave 
voice, and pre-occupied air, no longer thinking 
of her thoughts. 

" Oh, but is it not good to be here ? Let 
me stay here while you — you teU me what 
you said you would.'' 

" The place strikes chill ; you will feel it 
soon." 

" Oh no — no ! See !" and she sat herself 
down on a step, that formed a kind of dais for 
the altar. "It is so pleasant. Let me be 
here. You do not, cannot think, how happy 
I was to see what place you had brought me 
to last of all— last of all !" 

She spoke with mournful sweetness, then 
suddenly remembering the very different in- 
terpretation Mr. Rymer might give to her 
words, rose hastily, and with a hot blush on 
her cheek, which she vainly strove to master, 
said — 

" Perhaps it will be better to " 

" No ; since you wish it, let it be so." 

He made her sit down again, and sat by her 
side. 

" You liked that picture — I mean the face 
of the lady?" 
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" Ah, yes ; surely it has a history ?" 
" Did you ever hear the story of the Lady 
of Burleigh r 

"Nor 

" Not in Tennyson ?" 

" Who is Tennyson V 

Cimliff looked at her a moment, as if in 
astonishment, but immediately glossed over 
the incident, and said, — 

" Well, that is a kind of impromptu paint- 
ing, made from recollection only, of the lady in 
question, by another lady who knew her,-r- 
admired her, — loved her, and lamented her, 
so at least I was told when a boy, and that is 
aU I know about the picture. I cannot from 
my own, or any other trustworthy knowledge, 
even say whether it does or does not, truly re- 
present, or was intended to represent, the Lady 
of Burleigh. But the face is the face to me 
— and ever will be — that I have believed in. 
I think you will say so too when you hear the 
story. '^ 

He was holding her hand as he began to 
speak ; his eyes fixed now on her eyes, just 
for one single moment, then turning away, 
with a kind of affectation of carefulness, to 
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remember accurately the facts he had to re- 
count. 

" A young painter — ^an artist, as supposed 
— came to a certain village, and lodged in a 
certain house, where the daughter was a maiden 
of surpassing beauty. I often wonder, Hirell, 
whether or no surpassing yours.'' 

" That I am sure is no part of the story," 
said Hirell. 

"Is it not ? I thought — Hirell, you con- 
fuse me when you look at me as if you saw 
right into my very soul." 

" Forgive me if '^ 

" Pooh, darling ; I do but jest, though Gt)d 
knows I have little of mirth-material in me 
just now. Where was I ?" 

" At the lady's beauty " 

" No, Hirell, at yours — if truth is above the 
world, as you Welsh people are always din- 
ning into one. Hearken : 

"The painter was a quiet, unobtrusive, 
gentlemanly sort of person, and the affair took 
the usual course, and there was another pair 
of fools in the world." 

" Ah, — what do you deserve to speak so to 
me V asked Hirell. 
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" Give me then that which I deserve. What 
ifi it ? A kiss ? Come, life is full of surprises. 
What if it were the last you were ever to give 
me r 

"Mr. Kymerr 

" Let us only imagine it the last for the 
moment. We might be killed by lightning, 
you know, like the lovers of which our stoiy 
books tell us. Come, one kiss ; as if it were 
to be the last/' 

There was such a miogling of the passionate, 
the tender, the stern, and the pathetic in his 
look and words, that Hirell, bewildered, knew 
not for the moment what to do. 

" I will be bribed," said he, " or I tell no 
story." 

The kiss was given by a trembling lip, cold 
as ice, — and a lip full of fire and detennined 
purpose. 

Hirell drew off a little from him, hardly 
knowing that she did so ; but he noticed it, 
and went on at once with his story, with new 
vivacity. 

" The yoimg lady accepted the artist's love, 
of course, even while he told her he had 
little of the world's goods. They were 
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married ; he took her away to go to their own 
future home. As they went, he had a fancy 
to show her one of the grand mansions of 
the country, — ^the seat of an Enghsh noble. 
They went, just as we have gone to-day, 
only I am no English noble." 

"God forbid!" ejaculated Hirell — ^and so 
softly that she must have fancied she spoke 
only to herself — ^but he heard. 

" He took her through the gardens — 
shewed her the environing woods — the 
armorial bearings on the gate — took her 
through the stately reception rooms, and 
galleries — ^but — " 

" But what ?" said Hirell, in a tone that 
seemed to be intended to be playfiil, but was 
obviously under some inexplicable constraint. 

" The young wife — ^the beautiful maiden 
could see none of these things for something 
else that she saw." 

Again he stopped as if wilfully. 

" And that was ?" suggested Hirell, softly. 

"That her painter-husband was lost to 
her in a single moment — as by the glance of 
her eye — ^which saw forms bending humbly on 
every side before him — and when she turned 
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in trembling wonder and affiright to ask what 
all this meant, he simply said to her — 
«* All this is thine!'" 
" O how sweet ! How beautiful !" 
"Very. But beauty is apt to be short- 
lived — even this beauty was so. The lady 
was much shaken by the news. No wonder. 
The life she had lived, and the life she was to 
live were divided by an awfiil gulf. Do you 
not think so V 

" Yes," said HireU, sadly. " Poor lady 1" 
" What would you have done, Hirell ?" 
" Asked my husband to let me trust every- 
thing to his love and to God, and asked both 
to forgive me when I should fail." 
" He did not wait for her to ask." 
" Ah, no. One like him would not !" 
" He cheered her, quieted her, brought peace 
back into her soul. She accepted her duties 
gallantly, fulfilled them charmingly, bore him 
children, won everybody's love, and then — '' 

His voice ceased. The mournfulness of 

the tone of his last words remained like an 

echo in Hirell s heart, and she too was silent* 

She could not tell what passed during the 

next few minutes, as she looked around, as 
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she thought of the behaviour and looks of the 
man by her side, as she thought of herself, 
and the resemblance — coTild it be accidental ? 
— between the story just told, and her own 
story, so far as she yet knew it, even to the 
journey, and to such a place as this. 

A little thrill or shiver ran through her, 
and she said in a piteous voice, 

" I am cold 1" and was about to rise. But 
Cunliff said to her, 

" Do you not wish to hear the end V 

Strange to say, Hirell's absorbing interest 
in the story of the Lady of Burleigh could 
not prevent her forgetting all about it 
during those few eventftJ moments which 
passed after Cunliff had suspended his narra- 
tive. But now brought back to it, she said 
simply — 

*' K you please !'* 

" Borne down by her secret sense of her 
unfitness, she sickened and died within a very 
few years — three or four, I believe — in spite 
of all that the tenderest love could do for 
her. That is the story of the picture V 

" And of nothing more V demanded Hirell, 
a change passing over her face. 
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" Wliat more can there be ?" 

"I ask you that/' 

Again there was the little shiver ; and then 
the eyes shut for a moment, then again opened 
and dilated as she went on, and said — 

"Are you John Rymer — and such as I 
have thought you T 

" I was John Rymer Cunliff, a plain Eng- 
lish gentleman ; I am Sir John Cunliff, and 
this place is mine! and all I have shown 

you." 

Did he purposely use words that HireU 
could not but instantly contrast with those 
other words, "All this is thine'^ — or was it 
accidental ? Whatever it was it did its 
work. 

"Hirell," he began, "I am here to-day 
with you to teU you the truth that it con- 
cerns us both to know. Listen to me, I 
entreat. I have done wrong. Shall I 
remedy that by more wrong ? I have led an 
evil, indulgent life ; that you have cured for 
me. Never forget that your God, whether 
he be my God or no, wiQ reward you — He 
must. My rank, my tastes, my education, 
my duties, all now impel me to a public 
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career. What that involves for my wife, in 
all sorts of ways — '' 

" We shall be late, Mr. Rymer," said Hirell, 
rising hurriedly. 

" Pardon me, I will but detain you for a 
very brief space. In this place — ^look roimd 
you — ^nay look ! and beUeve that I feel some- 
thing at least of the religious awe you feel 
— here then, in the eye and ear of God I 
swear to you that I love you dearly, that in 
my soul I believe I never can cease to love 
you, and that I would take you, if you were 
a, beggar in the street — if being what you 
are, you could also be that which — " 

"Yes, yes. I imderstand. Spare me — 
now — ^if — ^' 

She caught his hand convulsively, and he, 
mistaking the cause — for she was, she 
thought, about to swoon and fall, cried out 
passionately, 

"Darling!" 

But the word, the tone, and the look re- 
vived her in time ; and she without heat, 
almost for the moment without agitation, 
removed his hands from her, and said in a 
kind of hoUow whisper, 
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" We shall be late ! Think how far we 
have to go. We shall be late. Oh !" 

Nature could bear no more. She sat down 
again to avert the danger of his touch or a 
fall, and bending herself all of a heap, gave 
way to all the frenzies and agony of her 
yoimg souL 

" Hirell, I am pledged to marry you. If I 
cannot redeem the pledge itself, you must 
let me do the best I can. I shall settle on 
you an independent fortune." 

A cry, followed by a light, hysteric laugh, 
3rang through the chapel, but was stopped in 
a minute or so ; and the bending form was 
again still as death. 

" HireU, I do not expect you to agree with 
me to-day. I only want you to listen. Your 
father ! Think of his poverty. Hugh — think 
of his genius, difficulties, and future career. 
Think of yourself— mistress of yourself — ^free 
to move as you please — live as you please — 
where you please. Come, dearest, do not beheve 
the day is to set in eternal gloom because the 
clouds are heavy for a little while. What am 
I ? A man burdened with many follies, and I 
fear some vices. Can we not be stiU friends ? 
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Not just now ; — but when the first bitterness 
shall have passed off ? Consider ! How much 
of all that our marriage might have given 
you might yet be yours — Ah, how much you 
need stiU V 

He stopped — Sir John Cunliff stopped as if 
aware of the abyss on the very edge of which 
he stood, and looked down. 

Hirell saw that abyss too — he was sure 
of it. 

But she like himself was silent ! And it is 
possible he drew auguries, evil as they were 
vague, of a possible future from the silence. 

At last she Hfted her head, and in so doing 
Cunliff saw the ruin he had wrought already 
only too plainly there visible. And before he 
could speak to assuage the anguish he had 
created, he saw HireU's face confronting his 
own, fearless, proud as he had never before 
seen her ; her eyes searching through his with 
a kind of scornful light that seemed to bum 
them; — then in deep silence she rose, her 
strength apparently recovered, and was about 
to leave the place alone. 

" Hirell !" and Cunliff laid his hand upon 
her arm. 
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" Sir !'' she said, turning coldly, while every 
limb shook as with ague. 

" You shall not leave me thus — ^by Heaven 
you shall not T* 

'^ What — what do you now wish ?" she said 
in great fear, and every word spoken with 
difficulty, as though her nervous system was 
suddenly paralysed. 

" That you try to think over in a calm and 
kindly spirit, what I have said to you." 

^awuir 

*^ Thanks. I will then say no more to you 
now, we must both try to think no more now, 
or how shall we get over the journey 

back r 

" I shall go alone." 

" Not while I live to prevent you. Hirell, 
this is not the way to deal with me. I love 
you, and honoiu* you, wish to do all that man 
can do to extricate us both from a false posi- 
tion ; but if you begin to contend — ^to fight — 
to—" 

"No — ^no — ^no. You will take me home, 
and by the time ?" 

" I will, on my soul." 

"And — and — let me — let me, do — yes — 
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what you said — try to forget all this — ^till we 
— I — ^reax^h home 1" 

" I will. And, if you wish it, will ride 
outside in both the vehicles, so that you shall 
not again he alone with me. Oh, HireU ! can 
you not trust me V 

"Yes." 

The journey was in eflfect spent throughout 
in the deepest silence. Cunliff forgot his offer 
to ride outside, and HireU's instinct warned 
her to shun every kind of antagonism. Cunliff 
spoke only when a favourable opportimity 
offered, and HireU invariably replied to him 
either by a single word, or " yes " or " no," 
or by a slight bend of the head. She had 
neither heart nor inclination to play a part — 
to seem to throw off the humiliation put upon 
her — all she desired was to draw herself 
shrinldngly into the comer as far as possible 
from her companion, and to be allowed to 
keep silent, so that when she wept he might 
not know of it, nor she be again made to 
weep by him when the tears were awhile 
driven back upon their source. 

He often saw her lips moving, and tor- 
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tured himself by fancies of what the words 
might be. 

They were for the most part little other 
than — 

"Father! Father! Kezia! Kezia! when 
shall I reach you ? When ? — ^when ?" 

Bod Elian was reached at last. 

She let him ascend the hill with her, though 
her whole frame quivered at the thought of 
her father seeing him. 

But she again promised him to think over 
all he had said, and then as if moved by 
some strong revulsion of feeling that she 
could not control, she tried to say a few 
kindly parting words, then broke down, when 
Cunliff said, as his last words — 

"When all this is over, I shall again see 
you to ask and earn your forgiveness :'' but 
when he made as he would kiss her, she put 
him aside, and said — 

"Good-night!" and disappeared in the 
darkness. 

Was it fancy that made him think he heard 
a cry that curdled his blood, only a minute or 
two afterwards ? It was low, penetrating, but 
full of such concentrated essence of all mortal 
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suffering — at least, so his conscience received it 
— ^that it rang in his ears, in his heart, in his 
brain, all the way to the hotel, and through 
the live-long night, which for him passed 
without a moment of sleep. 



CHAPTER III. 



hirell's return. 



EuAS had indeed returned in an anxious 
and despairing state of mind. The eflforts 
which the Reverend Ephraim Jones and him- 
self had made to discover Hugh, had been 
as unavailing as they had been injurious to 
his home affairs and to his purse. To con- 
tinue the search longer would have been simply- 
ruinous to him. He had parted from the 
minister with a despair on his face so settled 
and deep, that Ephraim Jones had considered 
it his duty to rebuke him ; but broke down 
ignominiously in the attempt, at the mild- 
ness with which Elias received his lecture. 
The accounts he heard of Hugh's manner of 
living from the people to whom he owed 
money, and therefore probably exaggerated 
accounts, were such as to fill one so inexperi- 
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enced in town life, and so austere in his own, 
with dismay and deep anger. 

On reaching Bod Elian, and hearing from 
Kezia of Hirell's absence, he sat like one 
overtaken by a storm, and not knowing 
which way to turn for shelter. He did not 
reproach Kezia in words, but looked at her in 
a manner that filled her heart with remorse 
and forboding. 

These two sat waiting for Hirell through 
the long hours of the May afternoon, never 
speaking to each other, but going in turn 
to the door to look for her. Elias made no 
attempt to work, his whole soul was in ex- 
pectancy ; he knew he could not work ; he 
would not pretend ; he knew too perhaps 
how great a punishment it was to Kezia to 
see him thus doing nothing, but sitting, 
apparently unconscious of his great fatigue, 
grimly waiting. 

Kezia was the first to hear the footsteps 
coming, and watched Elias growing gradually 
conscious of them too. They were the foot- 
steps of a single person and were familiar to 
them. 

Elias rises and goes to, the door, opens 
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it, and sees his daughter's form alone at the 
door, while another form is dimly revealed 
in the moonlight retreating along the wall. 

" Hirell Morgan," he says to her, " is this 
how you employ your time while I am 
away V 

She stands still without attempting to 
enter, and he hears her sigh heavily. 

"It is coming back to such a home, no 
doubt,'" thinks Elias. Then he says aloud 
and very sternly — 

" So the man avoids me, Hirell ?" 

" No, father," answers she in a languid 
faint voice, "he would have seen you and 
spoken to you if he had heard you had come 
back ; but I — I saw no good in such a meet- 
ing." 

He pauses a minute, perplexed and troubled 
greatly at the strangeness of her voice, then 
moves back as a sign to her to come in. 

She walks slowly across the kitchen, bring- 
ing with her fresh odours of the spring even- 
ing, and stands by the fire holding her hand 
towards it and shivering. The two look at 
her in some bewilderment at seeing her show 
no fear of her father's anger, and they see 
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that her face is very pale, her eyes look large, 
bright, and very sadly thoughtful. 

Suddenly while they are looking at her she 
turns to her father. 

" Father, any news of Hugh T 

" None, Hirell," returned Elias, " it seems 
that he is lost to us.'' 

" No, father, I think not," says Hirell ; 
then looking down deeper and deeper into 
the fire, she says — "Do you remember my 
once asking you to let me go away from 
home, father ? Do you remember how much 
we always wished — poor Hugh and I — to 
see the world, to see what it was like, and 
what life was like away from here. I have 
not been very many miles to-day, father : but 
—but—" 

She sobbed out, and Elias approached her 
in alarm. 

"HireUr 

" But my journey has been too much for 
me, I — I am weary, I want to see and hear 
no more of anything — of any one away from 
here. Yes, and to forget what I have seen — 
to forget what I have seen." 

"Hirell," said EUas, "I desire to hear 
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where you have spent tins day, and how you 
have spent it." 

" Mr. Rymer came here this morning, the 
gentleman we have known as Mr. Rymer," 
answered Hirell, speaking in a quiet but 
strained voice, " Kezia has told you what he 
wanted — have you not done so, Kezia ? I 
went with him thinking that when I came 
back I should tell you the time for our 
marriage was arranged, and that if father 
returned with good news of Hugh, we should 
all be very joyful together." 

Elias looked at her searchingly, Hirell re- 
turned his look with steady eyes. 

" We looked over a beautiful estate," said 
Hirell, " we talked a great deal of the owner, 
Mr. Rymer showed me how great a man he 
must be, and then how much responsibility 
and care would fall to the wife of such a man, 
and how no one but a lady bom and bred 
should aspire to such an honour. He made 
me to agree with him, and then at last it 
came out that Rymer himself was the great 
man — owner of the place — that he is Sir 
JohnCunliff." 

Kezia could scarcely take in so much 
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romance as this all at once. She sat gazing in 
fixed astonishment at Hirell. Elias went to 
his daughter, and took her hand. 

" Go on, Hirell, tell me all," he said. 

** He convinced me of the truth of what 
he said. Oh, yes, he convinced me !" answered 
HireU. 

" Why has he chosen so strange and im- 
straightforward a plan for doing this V 

They still looked into each other's eyes. 
At last Hirell's filled and overflowed, and her 
lips quivered. 

" My father," said she, " does this matter 
to us who are parted from him for ever ? Is 
it not between him and his God ?" 

" Have we done with him for ever, 
HireU ?" 

'* When I say my prayers to-night, father, 
I shall try to say ^I have done with this 
man,' with the same calmness and resigna- 
tion with which good Christians at their 
death-bed say, ^ I have done with life,' though 
mine — mine — mine are the harder words, 
and in saying them I think I say the others 
too." 

"Kezia, she is faint," said Elias, "help 
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her to her room, I will see you, my child, 
before I go to bed myself." 

They went out together ; andElias sat him- 
self down alone, and life was more bitter and 
mysterious to him than ever. . 



CHAPTER IV. 

GONE. 

The next evening Sir John Cunliff received 
the following letter — 

"Sm, 

" You desired me to think over our 
interview calmly before answering you. Not 
cabnly, but in as peaceful and forgiving a 
spirit as after long prayer God gives me, I 
have thought of your actions on this dreadful 
day just past; and now in the night — not 
cahnly as you requested — ^but not I trust with 
unchristianpassion — I sit down to write to you. 
I wish first to inform you that I have not 
made known to my father or any one, the 
whole truth of this day. I feel no need to 
do so — I feel no need of being protected from 
you more than you have protected me by 
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showing me that which you really are ; so be- 
lieve me, sir, and be thankful for it, this poor, 
labouring household of God's elect, of which 
I am so unworthy a member, shall never 
kaow how cruelly, how treacherously its peace 
and honour have been struck at through me. 
Thank God they sleep, and I, only I am awake, 
bearing my sorrow by myself as best I may. 

" My answer, sir, is only this — I will never 
of my own will see you more in this world. 
I need to take no oath, to bind myself by no 
vow, the resolve that comes from humble 
prayer and conquered passion is sufl&cient in 
God's eyes. Oh ! let it be in yours, and do 
not try me. Farewell, Mr. Rymer, I use the 
name I loved once more. May God forgive 
and bless you, and guide you to His kingdom, 
where, if we meet, humble will be my place 
compared to yours, 

" Your servant, 

^'HiRELL Morgan." 

On the day after he had received the letter, 
Cunliff was at Capel lUtyd. Here he heard 
news which kept him from continuing his 
journey to Bod Elian. 
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Hirell was away from home. 

Her father had taken her away, no one 
knew whither. 

Hugh had not been heard of. Special 
prayer had been offered at the chapel for 
Eliafl. 

Cunhff in a few hours was once more at 
Llansaintfraid, and there took his place in 
the night tram for London. 



CHAPTEK V. 

NEWS OF THE PRODIGAL. 

HiRELL had been absent some days, and Elias 
back at Bod Elian, when he received the fol- 
lowing letter from the Reverend Ephraim 
Jones :— ^ 

"Dear Friend, — 

" The prodigal is found. Fain would 
he arise and go to you, who are to him as his 
earthly father, but that severe sickness holds 
him to his bed, from whence it is doubtful 
whether he will ever arise. The physician 
and death are in combat for his body, and 
myself and Satan for his soul. The maimer 
in which I discovered him you shall hear of 
another time. His spirit is full of despair ; 
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his bones are almost through his skin. This 
night will perhaps decide his fate. Wait till 
you hear again, to-morrow. 

" Yours in commiseration, 

"Epheaim Jones.'' 

Elias rose up from the reading dry-eyed 
and silent. He went out to his work, but 
found no comfort in it. The emerald fields, 
the flowery coppices of May, the skylark let- 
ting down from the impenetrable blue distance 
a faint pathway of song, that seem thronged, 
like Jacob's ladder, with heavenly company — 
the rich-voiced thrush, whose breast has be- 
come dyed as with the rich flickering shade 
and sunshine that plays over it through the 
dancing leaves of her home-tree — the tiny, 
thrilling liimet — all seem to Elias this morn- 
ing to be singing the songs of Hugh. He 
strides through the furrows, his hard hands 
to the plough, and as he reaches a comer 
where a cluster of young fruit trees drop their 
blossoms on to the brown mould, his eyes rest 
upon a long, broken bough that lies across his 
path. Its bright leaves and fresh white blos- 
soms are drooping and dying. He turns his 
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plough sharply, as if his eyes had found in 
the sight an emblem of Hugh's £ate. 

The ministers words, "the prodigal is 
found," are constantly before him. Found! 
and what has Eliaa to welcome him with ? — 
neither rich garments to put on him, nor fatted 
calf to kill. He must do his meanest la- 
bourers' work to win him common bread. 
Prodigal ! of what has he been prodigal ? 
Did not Elias send him portionless from his 
father s house ? In his toilsome progress he 
again comes to the bough with its wither- 
ing blossoms, and the word "broken — 
broken'' issues from his stem, compressed 
lips. 

" I knew he was less strong than Hirell, 
yet I sent him out, and kept my own — ^and 
kept my own." 

All day he toiled in the sun, and in the 
evening was somewhat comforted to look back 
on the stony field, and see that he had done 
the work of two men. The birds were sing- 
ing as he came home, but Elias found nothing 
but sadness in their burthen. He thought 
of how Hugh whistled or sang as he came 
home at his side, and how their singing and 
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all the sounds of the evening used to seem to 
become a part of his song. 

Would he never walk by him again across 
these fields in the sunset, lifting his rich, 
sweet voice, which the echoes sent back, as if 
proud to repeat such music ? The sunset was 
as beautiful as on those last year summer 
evenings, when the brothers returned together 
from their labour. There was a silent cry in 
the heart of Elias, to which the birds seemed 
to give voice, till he forgot it was from him^ 
self, and could almost fancy they really sang 
them to him reproachfully as he went along — 
instead of which it was his heart that gave 
words to their voices, which seemed to cry — 
"Elias, Elias, what hast thou done with him ? 
Where is the sweet musician V 

In the evening, several times his head was 
turned sharply towards the door, at slight 
noises. If Hugh were to die, could the mo- 
ment of his death be to Elias as all other 
moments ? — would he not be allowed to know 
it by any sign or warning ? 

In the night, when he was asleep, his rest 
waa troubled by sounds of music, piercingly 
sweet. He dreamed he saw his father beside 

6—2 
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his bed, and that he asked him what they 
were, and he answered them with a stem 
voice — " Turn to your sleep, Elias ; the bur- 
then that I left you is removed. The music 
you now hear is your brother playing in God's 
choir." 

Elias went out early to his ploughing, feel- 
ing very lonely in the glory of sunrise, as he 
thought he might be the only one of his 
father s house left for it to shine upon. He 
came in his laborious turns upon the broken 
bough, and found all its blossoms withered. 

A few minutes before the letters arrived, 
he stood in the little post-ofl&ce garden, look- 
ing down the winding road. When he saw 
the postman's white horse galloping across the 
bridge, he gazed at him as if he expected to 
see some sign about him of the kind of news 
he brought. He came close ; one of his bags 
whirled through the air, and fell in the midst 
of the cabbage bed in the post-office garden, 
and the white horse dashed on. 

Some miners were waiting for their letters, 
and Elias watched them as the bag was 
sorted — almost passionately envious of those 
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who received what they had come for, and 
full of pity for such as turned away empty- 
handed. 

"EKas Morgan," caQed the postmaster. 

Elias took the packet held out to him, and 
turning quickly from all inquisitive looks, went 
homewards with his prize. 

It was from the minister, and these were 
the contents, which Elias as usual read aloud 
to Kezia : — 

"Dear Friend, — 

" My hearty supplications, and the 
prayers which I know you have offered up for 
him at Bod Elian, have prevailed with the 
Lord, who has given your brother back into 
my hands out of the valley of the shadow of 
death. He is not yet safe ; he lies, as it were, 
upon the slippery bank ; but as strongly as 
one mortal may hold another, will I hold him 
for you, Elias. I will now tell you how it 
came to pass that I was permitted thus to find 
and succour him even at the eleventh hour. 
My mission for the last week has been to 
preach in the place of a well-meaning, but 
feeble brother, at Street, a crowded, 
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poor and siiiful neighbourhood, as doubtless 
you may have heard. Laige bills, certifying 
my intent and the subjects of my discourse, 
had been displayed for some days previous to 
my arrival in the locality; and I make no 
doubt but that the unfortunate lad saw my 
name on them, and was moved, not by its as- 
sociations with the Master I serve, but by its 
carnal associations with home and kindred, to 
enter into the little tabernacle, that he might 
see me and hear my voice. Probably he in- 
tended to depart as he came in, unnoticed by 
me — but even as the presence of the nightin- 
gale is made known by her song, so was his 
betrayed to me by the peculiar power given 
him by the only Giver of those gifts of the 
spirit. 

" The day of our meeting was Saturday, 
the busiest in the week with the tradesmen 
of that tinsel and gingerbread booth of vanity 
fair ; and, owing to this accident, it transpired 
that the young organist, a shoemaker's ap- 
prentice, was not at the chapel. When, 
therefore, having grown warm with my dis- 
course, and wishing to take rest, I called for 
a hymn, no response was made to me, till 
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presently one of the congregation whispered 
to me the state of the case, whereat I was 
vexed in spirit, for melody is as healthful to 
the soul as dew to your fields. ' Brethren,' 
said I, * is there not amongst you one whose 
hands have cimning to do our missing bro- 
ther's duty? Can no one play upon this 
instrument V 

" So long a sUence ensued, that I was about 
to tell them to sing without accompaniment, 
when a slight movement took place among 
those near to the door, and in a few moments, 
without seeing the person, who had just seated 
himself before it, the sounds of the organ rose, 
and rolled with a vast power and most melt- 
ing sweetness ; and over our heads there began, 
as it were, a mighty converse — in which hu- 
man and divine voices seemed mingled. It 
was to me as if a band of angels had come 
rushing down to meet and to embrace the 
ascending, but still chained souls ; and that 
the spirits of earth and the spirits of Heaven 
did for the time hold passionate communion 
with each other, uttering piercing complaint, 
and profound and tender comfort — deep-voiced 
despair, and clear, thrilling whispers of hope 
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— which seemed to be all rending the air at 
once, in a harmony so grand, so timiultuous, I 
could but think thus at the Judgment Day, 
men and spirits shall meet. 

" The music ceased, and I bethought me of 
the master-hand to whom we were indebted 
for moments of such exalted emotion. 

" ' We thank thee, brother,' I said, looking 
at the curtams that concealed the lower part 
of the organ ; and not imwilling to take ad- 
vantage of the incident, according to my wont, 
to stimulate the attention, and keep alive the 
curiosity of the very rough congregation that 
these special services call together. 'Who 
art thou ? For fain would I know the name 
and calling of one so gifted by the Lord.' 

" Without answer — without a look towards 
me, a form rose up and went down the steps 
leading from the organ. The form so slim 
and slight, and now so thin ; the motion of 
the arm, the pale downcast face — Elias, I 
knew it — I knew him. I understood the 
power of the music — it was that lost misguided 
youth — ^thy brother. I saw him hastening 
towards the chapel door, and was moved to 
call out his name in a loud voice. He only 
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hastened the more — I was determined he 
should not escape me. 

" * Brethren/ I said, * I have much to say 
to you. My evening's mission is not fulfilled, 
but stopped midway by another. What man 
of you having an hundred sheep, if he lose one 
of them doth not leave the ninety and nine in 
the wilderness, and go after that which is lost 
imtil he find it ? Such a one I go to seek. 
Brother Robert will pray with you the while. 
I may return presently.' 

" I left the chapel, and went in search. I 
was in time to see his form again, before he 
turned the street comer, and hastened after 
him. Before I reached within a few yards of 
him he had heard my hurrying and somewhat 
heavy footstep and turned. Seeing me, he 
fled ; but speed was given me to bear him yet 
in sight, which I did for the length of several 
small streets. At last I sayr him stop and 
enter a house, and then saw him no more, and 
neither could I remember with any certainty 
when I came to the spot which house in the 
row it was that he had gone into. I therefore 
took note of the name and position of the 
buildings, went back to the chapel, and 
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brought our meeting to a more decent conclu- 
sion. 

" Early in the morning I went again to the 
place to seek him. I enquired at three houses 
without discovering that any such person as I 
described lodged there. At a fourth, I ob- 
tained tidings of the wanderer, and sad tidings 
too, fiiend EUas. A woman as dark of aspect 
and almost as loud voiced as a thunder cloud, 
began to rail at him as soon as I pronounced 
his name. ' Lodge here ?' quoth she ; ' a 
wheedling young swindler, I reckon he lodges 
at the bottom of the Thames by this time— 
anything with some folks to cheat honest, 
hardworking people of their due.' She then 
bade me come up to her young lodger's room, 
and witness for myself whether it was not left 
by one who was bidding farewell to life as 
well as to it. And truly, the sight of letters 
in your handwriting, my friend, in small pieces 
on the floor, and sheets of written music torn 
as by a passionate hand that wildly seeks to 
silence life itself, as it silences these evidences 
of life — gave me the gloomiest forebodings. 

" I picked up some of the scraps of paper, 
thinking to find a clue to his trouble, but was 
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as prompt to put them down again, as if they 
had been covered with plague spots. My 
very hands felt blistered. My cheeks grew 
hot. Then my heart was moved within me 
to a transport of indignation against the 
iniquity of our time and state, that allows 
iniquity to sow broadcast its seed through our 
streets and waysides, so that our young and 
imdefiled country children, when they come 
up full of hope and belief of great things in 
store for them — pure, simple-hearted, unsus- 
picious children — find harlotry in silks and 
satins, vice no longer shame-faced, but tri- 
umphant, and systematically fed by a thousand 
different agencies. What wonder then if they 
cannot see and understand the hideous truth 
beneath, tiU it is too late to profit by the 
knowledge ? for the days of our Puritan 
forefathers ! But they will yet come again, 
and then, God willing, we will make one clean 
sweep of the whole, and breathe once more 
the pure air of an uncorrupted dwelling — this 
dear old England, which has been, and shall 
again be the abode and dowry of the Saints. 
In God's time ! Yea, in God's own time ! 
" I made the woman promise to send me 
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word instantly by a private messenger, should 
her lodger return. But I could not sleep, 
Elias, that night, for thinking of the lad and 
thee ; and so I got up and walked the streets 
for some hours, obeying first this thought, 
then that, but had to return empty-handed 
to my poor lonely bereaved wife ; who by this 
time had, I verily believe, transferred all the 
hidden away love of her heart for the child 
we lost, to thy brother, and lamented my 
every failure, as if Hugh were indeed our son. 
* Woman,' I said to her once, * am I this lad's 
keeper V for she began almost to persuade me 
the guilt and misery lay all at my door — ^that 
I had not more and better looked after 
him. 

" Next day I went again to the lodging ; 
the same the day after ; and yet again on the 
third day, when I was later than I had in- 
tended, and so evening had come. As I 
approached I heard the high-pitched voice of 
the woman sounding angrily from above ; a 
word or two reached me, and they seemed 
sweeter than the songs of angels. I ascended 
the stairs as quickly and as lightly as my 
heaviness of body permitted, and stood out- 
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side ihe half-open door to listen, glad of the 
rest, for I was somewhat out of breath. 

" * And if you ain't come to pay me, what 
are you come for V the woman screamed out. 

"Elias, I will not tell you what the lad 
said, or was trying to say, but I understood 
partly then, and the rest afterwards. He had 
resisted suicide — ^had fled from the tempter- 
devil's last fitting blandishment — had thought 
of you, Kezia, Hirell, me ; and so in his ex- 
tremity had run, Uterally run through the 
darkening streets in the fear that his better 
mood might pass away ; and thus he had come 
back like a poor hunted hare to his form, 
knowing not where else to get even a crust of 
bread. 

" Every bit of clothing beyond what bare 
decency required, he had pawned and sold, and 
the lad was literally starving ; yet he would 
fain have fiUed his belly with the husks that 
the swine did eat, and no man gave unto him, 
or was willing to give. 

"I went in, pushed aside the brawling 
virago, and went to Hugh, who was support- 
ing himself while confronting her, against the 
comer of a table ; his head drooping in spite 
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ivY»d instantly by a private messenger, should 
ber lodger return. But I could not sleep, 
Elias, that night, for thinking of the lad and 
thee ; and so I got up and walked the streets 
for some houis^ obeying first this thought, 
thai that, but had to return empty-handed 
to my poor lonely bereaved wife ; who by this 
time had, I verily believe, transferred all the 
hidden away love of her heart for the child 
we lost, to thy brother, and lamented my 
evary failure, as if Hugh were indeed our son. 
* Woman,' I said to her once, ' am I this lad's 
keeper V for she b^an almost to persuade me 
the guik and misery lay all at my door — ^that 
I had not more and better looked after 
him. 

** Xerf day I went again to the lodging ; 
the same the day after ; and yet again on the 
third day, when I was later than I had in- 
t^ded. and so evening had come. As I 
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of a certain rigidity and uprightness of his 
frame ; his face shrivelled and ghastly, full of 
misery and despair ; and yet, Elias, there was 
a kind of mocking smile upon it, fearful to 
behold, as though he rather looked on like 
a bystander, amused at the pretence of a 
struggle betwixt life and death, between God 
and Satan, and waited in a strange patience 
the issue. 

" But I sent that damnable smile out of his 
face pretty soon, I can tell you. This was as 
well as I can remember our first salutations, 
when I had sent the woman out and locked 
the door. 

" ' Hugh r 

" ' Well/ 

" * Is it well ? Dare you say it is well, 
with that friend at yom: elbow V 

"He turned hastily, and seeing no one, 
said— 

" ' What friend ? I see no friend !' 

" I did not choose to notice the touch of 
bitterness in the last few words, and the low, 
half stifled sigh that accompanied thenu 

" * Look again, young man,' said I, and in 
no gentle accents. * He is there, whispering 
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even now in your ear, and bidding you keep 
his whisperings from me. O, your friend 
and I have had many a tussle. The devil, 
Hugh, is behind you ; and I bid you kneel 
with me now, and let us try which of us, he 
or I, has the best right to you !' 

" He stared, and seemed half inclined to 
laugh. 

" * Down on your knees — down before God ! 
Ask Him pardon, whUe I, too, offer my soul 
in prayer !' 

" I said no more, but knelt. 

" He stood still ; stiff, silent, and gloomy. 

" I prayed aloud : first to God on my own 
account, that He would forgive whatever of 
remissness I had shown in not watching more 
closely the youth given to my charge. Then 
I asked for power to speak, that this unhappy 
sinner by my side should understand that he 
was yet precious in his Father's sight ; and 
then I poured forth all I felt of the beauty of 
the life thou hadst taught him, of the won- 
drous gift I myself was witness to ; of the 
temptations to which I supposed his young 
spirit had given way ; of the chastisement he 
had received and was then enduring — ^but for 
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what ? Why, that he might yearn once more 
for innocence, pardon, and peace : and I was 
about to conclude with words of promise, 
when he stopped me. 

" I had known for some time that he was 
beginning to be moved by my words, or rather 
by God's Holy Spirit that moved me, and I 
felt as though I could have struggled then, 
and successfully, for a soul ten thousand million 
times more evil than his ; but as I was about 
to finish, as I said, with words of Divine pro- 
mise, he gasped out hoarsely rather than 
spake the word ' Stop !' — came to my side in a 
terrible silence, knelt down as one possessed 
might do, while I, though I said nothing, 
marvelled greatly, and looked at him, for per- 
haps a full quarter of a minute or so. 

" * My son !' I said, at last, feeling truly as 
though he were bone of my bone, and flesh of 
my flesh. 

" And my voice, I suppose, getting some- 
what shaky, the lad could bear no more, but 
fell into my arms as I opened them, and cried 
on my breast like a child. 

" He would not let me stir, even to get food, 
till he had told me his whole story, which I 
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am sure he told me truly, excusing nothing — 
concealing nothing, except the shame that I 
saw overpowered every other emotion, and at 
times threatened to affect his very wits. 

" That story I do not propose to tell thee, 
Elias, Tmless thou expressly wishest it. It will 
be a great comfort to him, if thou canst for- 
give, and take him to thee unknowing the 
particulars. I advise thy doing so. 

" Friend Elias, the lad greatly needs com- 
fort. His very life depends upon it. So let 
me say this : he has done nothing to prevent 
him from yet going forth again into the world, 
with a renewed heart, and strengthened frame, 
and becoming a true and shining light. 

" He is now at home with us ; but I see he 
must remain no longer than is indispensably 
necessary, or the poor wife wUl complain she 
loses a second son when he goes. Expect us, 
therefore, soon. 

" Ever thy friend, 

"Ephbaim Jones." 
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— which seemed to be all rending the air at 
once, in a harmony so grand, so tumultuous, I 
could but think thus at the Judgment Day, 
men and spirits shall meet. 

" The music ceased, and I bethought me of 
the master-hand to whom we were indebted 
for moments of such exalted emotion. 

" ' We thank thee, brother,' I said, looking 
at the curtains that concealed the lower part 
of the organ ; and not unwilling to take ad- 
vantage of the incident, according to my wont, 
to stimulate the attention, and keep alive the 
curiosity of the very rough congregation that 
these special services call together. *Who 
art thou ? For fain would I know the name 
and calling of one so gifted by the Lord.' 

" Without answer — without a look towards 
me, a form rose up and went down the steps 
leading from the organ. The form so slim 
and slight, and now so thin ; the motion of 
the arm, the pale downcast face — Elias, I 
knew it — I knew him. I understood the 
power of the music — it was that lost misguided 
youth — ^thy brother. I saw him hastening 
towards the chapel door, and was moved to 
call out his name in a loud voice. He only 
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hastened the more — I was determined he 
should not escape me. 

" ' Brethren/ I said, * I have much to say- 
to you. My evening's mission is not fulfilled, 
but stopped midway by another. What man 
of you having an hundred sheep, if he lose one 
of them doth not leave the ninety and nine in 
the wilderness, and go after that which is lost 
until he find it ? Such a one I go to seek. 
Brother Robert will pray with you the while. 
I may return presently.' 

" I left the chapel, and went in search. I 
was in time to see his form again, before he 
turned the street comer, and hastened after 
him. Before I reached within a few yards of 
him he had heard my hurrying and somewhat 
heavy footstep and turned. Seeing me, he 
fled ; but speed was given me to bear him yet 
in sight, which I did for the length of several 
small streets. At last I sa^ him stop and 
enter a house, and then saw him no more, and 
neither could I remember with any certainty 
when I came to the spot which house in the 
row it was that he had gone into. I therefore 
took note of the name and position of the 
buildings, went back to the chapel, and 
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brought our meeting to a more decent condu- 
8ion. 

" Early in the morning I went again to the 
place to seek him. I enquired at three houses 
without discovering that any such person as I 
described lodged there. At a fourth, I ob- 
tained tidings of the wanderer, and sad tidings 
too, friend Elias. A woman as dark of aspect 
and almost as loud voiced as a thimder cloud, 
began to rail at him as soon as I pronounced 
his name. ' Lodge here V quoth she ; * a 
wheedling young swindler, I reckon he lodges 
at the bottom of the Thames by this time— 
anything with some folks to cheat honest, 
hardworking people of their due.' She then 
bade me come up to her young lodger's room, 
and witness for myself whether it was not left 
by one who was bidding farewell to life as 
well as to it. And truly, the sight of letters 
in your handwriting, my friend, in small pieces 
on the floor, and sheets of written music torn 
as by a passionate hand that wildly seeks to 
silence life itself, as it silences these evidences 
of life — gave me the gloomiest forebodings. 

" I picked up some of the scraps of paper, 
thinking to find a clue to his trouble, but was 
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as prompt to put them down again, as if they 
had been covered with plague spots. My 
very hands felt blistered. My cheeks grew 
hot. Then my heart was moved within me 
to a transport of indignation against the 
iniquity of our time and state, that allows 
iniquity to sow broadcast its seed through our 
streets and waysides, so that our yoimg and 
undefiled country children, when they come 
up full of hope and belief of great things in 
store for them — pure, simple-hearted, unsus- 
picious children — find harlotry in silks and 
satins, vice no longer shame-faced, but tri- 
umphant, and systematically fed by a thousand 
diflferent agencies. What wonder then if they 
cannot see and understand the hideous truth 
beneath, till it is too late to profit by the 
knowledge ? O for the days of our Puritan 
forefathers ! But they will yet come again, 
and then, God willing, we will make one clean 
sweep of the whole, and breathe once more 
the pure air of an imcorrupted dwelling — this 
dear old England, which has been, and shall 
again be the abode and dowry of the Saints. 
In God's time ! Yea, in God's own time ! 
" I made the woman promise to send me 
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resided for the last month, and there he had 
made arrangements to stay for the rest of the 
summer. Till his mother's death Brockhurst 
would not really be his own ; and he had taken 
the Rookery Farm on lease, intending to go 
on with certain experiments which the careful 
old-world agriculturist, who was his mother's 
foreman, looked grave over when being tried 
on her property. So the young man took up 
his residence at the hooded house down the 
avenue, and went to work as if he had all his 
fortune to make. 

As the two houses were so near, this was 
much wondered at in Nytimber ; and another 
reason besides anxiety about his new farm was 
hinted at by certain wiseacres for his having 
left the comforts of Brockhurst and his invalid 
mother for the damp old Rookery place. It 
was reported that Mrs. Chamberlayne had had 
a poor relation thrown suddenly upon her — a 
very pretty girl — but so humble and so poor, 
so beneath Mr. Robert in every respect, that 
his mother, who knew there had once been a 
foolish fancy for her in his mind, had judged 
it best to encourage him in his whim of living 
at his new tenancy. 
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The pretty smart maids, whose pleasant 
faces and bright ribbons made the passages of 
oak, and the many ivied doorways of Brock- 
hurst more lively and homely still, were con- 
stantly flitting to and from the hooded house 
with little notes and messages to Mrs. Payne, 
the old woman who lived there, concerning 
Mr. Robert's comforts. Every morning there 
was something to be sent over — his garden 
loimging chair — s, new magazine, a bunch of 
lilac for the hall, or a dish of young peas, at 
each of which attentions Mrs. Payne mur- 
mured inwardly. Had she not kept house for 
old Farmer Stubbes, who held the farm be- 
fore Mr. Robert ? Had she no peas and lilacs 
in the Rookery garden? What need then 
for such litter from Brockhurst ? And as for 
cooking, she thought it time enough when Mr. 
Robert complained for his mother to interfere, 
sending those * tossed ojff jades ' over every hour 
of the day, to hinder all the men about the place. 
It was all their tale-bearing, Mrs. Payne de- 
dared, that made the lady of Brockhurst so 
over-anxious. If she could have got over to 
the Rookery herself she could have seen how 
comfortable things really were for her son. 
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but, of course, poor thing, that was impos- 
sible. 

It was impossible — not on account of Mrs. 
Chamberlayne's age, for she was but nineteen 
years older than her son ; and looking at them 
together, it was hard to believe even that that 
difference existed between them, but she had 
been for some years confined by a hopeless 
spinal complaint to the two rooms on the 
ground floor, with the great bow window 
opening into the garden, into which^she was 
carried on her sofa when the weather was 
warm and fine. 

The old garden parlour at Brockhurst was 
one of those rooms possessing a mysterious 
richness and comfort — a charm which the 
upholsterer's art has little share in impart- 
ing. Every bit of furniture seemed to have 
worn as it were to its place. It was mellow 
and rich with the love and attendance of 
several generations. There was a patriarchal 
largeness and suggestiveness about it. One 
felt that grandfathers and grandmothers, 
young men and maidens and little children 
had aU made merry together here ; and there 
was a cheeriness in the ticking of the ebony 
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timepiece, and a sort of jovial expectancy about 
the large easy-chairs, and in the grotesque 
faces in the great Chinese vases, whose light 
mosaic colours contrasted so well with the oak 
wainscoting and side-boards, that seemed ta 
prophesy a return of those good old times. 

The position of that brown leather arm- 
chair just out of the draught and of the way 
of careless feet, has been studied by more than 
one of the old Kentish patriarchs, whose 
names are written in the great square bible 
on the side-board. The hanging of the ancient 
little oval mirrors with candlesticks before 
them, have been seen to by eyes who knew 
weU in what light their own was best reflected. 
For so many years so much had been added ta 
it — so little taken away — hand after hand had 
been laid upon it with so much tenderness for 
those hands which had done their work there 
and been folded away in rest, that it could but 
grow rich and beautiful, gathering from time 
a peculiar tenderness of its own, as the little 
church of Nytimber had gathered the moss 
about its dull red roof 

Here, on a crimson sofa that was worn to a 
very comfortable dulness, Mrs. Chamberlayne 
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spent her days. She was a tall woman, with 
a fuU, fair face, blue-eyed, and of that trans- 
parent complexion which usually accompanies 
red hair — and Mrs. Chamberlayne's was red 
— not auburn or golden brown, but uncompro- 
misingly red. She wore a dainty bit of white 
lace she called a cap over it, that gave much 
grace and softness to the rich bright waves 
that crowned a forehead broad and placid. 
She was a prisoner, probably for life, but her 
prison was one of the pleasantest spots of the 
earth, and she rested in it with much tran- 
quillity and lively contentment. She was 
neither languid nor idle. The good books 
— old and new — and the fresh magazines and 
newspapers on her low table were well read ; 
the pretty wool or sUk embroidery had gene- 
rally gained another flower or leaf for the 
vicar's wife to admire at each of her frequent 
visits. But the invalid's thoughts and fingers 
were most busy over her little writing-case. 
She was an indefatigable letter-writer. Her 
old school-girl friends had been retained in 
spite of her great seclusion, simply by the con- 
stancy of her correspondence. Romantic, 
girlish attachments had become deep, strong 
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frendships with many of those to whom her 
letters — staid, sweet, sensible — came as, per- 
haps, the only tokens of what life had once 
been, for they were stiU fuU of the warmth 
and heartiness of a girl's affection, while the 
deepening wisdom of a woman who studied 
attentively and humbly the experiences of 
others as well as those of her own, made them 
inexpressibly precious to many a heart waver- 
ing between wrong and right, or sinking in 
despair. 

In the atmosphere of her garden, her flowers, 
her books, her calm and sunny household, she 
received and considered the stories of her 
friends' troubles and anxieties, thinking out 
for them counsel which might well be sweet, 
since she came by much of it as bees come by 
their honey, in communion with flowers, pure 
air, bright sunshine, and softened shade, for 
these were the chief pleasures of her life, and 
her untiring companions. 

It was to this person that Elias Morgan, in 
the helplessness of his poverty and sorrow, 
brought his daughter, after discovering that 
an aged relative with whom he had thought 
to place her, had gone to that narrow home in 
which none can receive guests. 
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"Charlotte Chamberlayne/' lie had said, 
standing by her sofa and looking down at her, 
" I little thought after your son Robert's be- 
trayal of me to ask anything of you or yours, 
but I am pressed sorely. There are other 
friends who would perhaps help me, but blood 
is thicker than water, I choose to come to you. 
My child is beset by the snares of the wicked. 
The doors of the poor are weak; will you 
guard her for me ?" 

The two travellers, their clothes covered 
with dust, and their faces pale and drawn, 
and almost haggard with intense mental 
suffering, seemed to have risen up like 
spectres before Mrs. Chamberlayne's asto- 
nished eyes. Her first movement was to 
glide her trembling hand under her lace shawl 
and lay it on her heart, which, unused to 
sudden agitations, had begun to beat so 
violently as to alarm her. Her kinsman's 
tale of sharp suffering, told more plainly by 
his voice than in his words, had come like a 
bitter wintry blast on the calm, sweet summer 
of her life. She held her hand against her 
side, and closing her eyes, struggled to regain 
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the calmness without which she was so unused 
to act. 

EKas, who regarded Mrs. Chamberlayne in 
her luxurious surroundings as a kind of 
domestic Queen of Sheba, mistook the mean- 
ing of her rather prolonged silence and still- 
ness, and after gazing upon her a few moments 
with great anguish and proud humiliation, he 
turned and drew BDirell towards the door, 
pausing before it to say, 

"When my child, like Lazarus, shall lie 
upon the bosom of her father Abraham, if 
you, like Dives, shall call to her for help, 
then may she have power to serve you, Char- 
lotte." 

Elias was punished for his haste. His 
name was gently called, and turning, he saw 
his afflicted kinswoman, who had been pros- 
trate so many years, standing erect. There 
was a certain majesty in her form as she stood 
upright but helpless, reminding Elias of some 
newly descended angel, whose unaccustomed 
feet doubted the earth's vile contact. The 
mingled command and entreaty of the atti- 
tude was not to be resisted. Elias approached 
her in some fear for her, and indeed no sooner 
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had she seen her relatives returning, than she 
sank back on her sofa and fainted. 

Her kind-hearted, quick-handed maids 
were soon about her, and had her completely 
restored ; and in half an hom* Elias was sip- 
ping his tea with a sort of sad, stem peace 
at his heart concermng Hirell, whom Mrs. 
Chamberlayne had promised to cherish as a 
daughter so long as he should think fit to let 
her remain at Brockhurst. 

If Robert Chamberlayne felt much surprise 
when he came in to his tea at the sight of 
his mother s visitors, he did not allow his 
surprise to embarrass himself or them very 
long ; but began to talk about his own affairs, 
his worry and disappointment about the new 
farm, and other home matters, with unusual 
volubility ; the whole drift of his discourse 
being to show his mother the urgent necessity 
for him to take up his quarters for a time at 
the hooded house. This unsympathetic and 
selfish conduct of Robert's instead of dis- 
gusting, seemed to please both his mother 
and EHas ; his other listener being too much 
prostrated by sadness and exhaustion to 
notice anything that was said or done. She 
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sat like a tired child whose mind was incap- 
able of understanding the things that the 
others talked of. ^ 

Elias had left Brockhurst the next mornings 
and it was not till after his departure that 
Mrs. Chamberlayne began to feel some mis- 
givings as to the charge she had undertaken. 

When the door closed upon her father^ 
Hirell, who was sitting on a chair near it, rose, 
stretched out her hand as if to reopen it, but 
refrained, and again sat down. Her gesture 
had been so impetuous, so passionate, Mrs. 
Chamberlayne thought to hear a childish ex- 
clamation of grief, or sudden burst of tears, 
but she was mistaken ; HireU was quite still 
and mute. It was then Mrs. Chamberlayne 
felt a keen regret at not being able to rise and 
go to her. Calling her to her side was such a 
different thing. She felt very kindly towards 
her, and was grieved to see how much a 
stranger HireU evidently felt her to be. 

Like some wild mountain bird, whose broken 
wing had let it fall into a rich garden, she 
looked with startled eyes, bewildered and stu- 
pefied, on the strange things about her. Her 
sad heart, more passionately loyal in its sad- 
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ness than ever to the old home, the old moun- 
tains, the old customs, turned against all that 
she saw. In her mind she was certainly 
grateful for the kindnesses shown her, but she 
regarded them as the listless eye of a dying 
bird regards the dainties which children hold 
to the wires of its cage to bribe it back to life 
and song. They had no power to comfort or 
to arouse her. 

Day after day she went in obedience to 
Mrs. Chamberlayne^s wish to walk about the 
garden, every yard of which, above and below, 
began to be a revelation of fresh beauty — such 
beauty as was not to be found in her wild 
mountain home — while the thick trees hid 
fuller choirs of birds than she had ever heard 
before, singing the prologue of the summer. 
She looked most often to the clouds, that best 
imitated her own hills. Mrs. Chamberlayne 
used to watch her looking up at them, and 
think how strange a fancy it was for such 
young eyes to seek so wistfuUy through blos- 
soms and fresh green and sunshine for the 
clouds whose shadows dim their beauty. 

When the minister's letter about Hugh 
reached her it increased her depression, and 
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seemed to make her more than ever sick of 
the world. 

The soft, rich beauty of the budding Kentish 
summer was too exquisite not to be apparent 
to her — not to be a pain or a dehght. It was 
a pain — it touched her to the quick — moving, 
yet sickening her spirit, hke the passionate 
pleading of an unwelcome wooer. 

Mrs. Chamberlayne watched and waited for 
improvement, but she watched and waited 
vainly. Perfectly tractable and gentle as her 
charge was in all her outward conduct, she 
felt her heart was yet as unapproachable and 
untamable in its pain as the wildest creature's 
in creation. 

One morning she missed her. The poor 
bird was not as usual fluttering wearily about 
her sunny cage. She lay still in a comer of 
it, with dull, heavy eye, and dry, beating 
throat. 

Mrs. Chamberlayne made her servants carry 
her on her light garden couch into HireU's 
room, which was on the same floor as her own, 
and she found her in her bed too ill to move, 
moaning quietly, and murmuring piteously, 

VOL. in. 8 
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"Fatherland "Kezia,'' and other old home 
names. 

After that Mrs. Chamberlayne's doctor firom 
Kecxdoester, whose handsome brougham used 
to stop twice a week regularly outside the 
ivied house, became a daily visitor at Brock- 
hurst. Every evening, at dusk, Mr. Robert 
used to cross the lawn and sit in the American 
chair outside his mother s window, and they 
would talk together in low voices. 

At one time the smart, lively servant-maids 
went about the house on tiptoe with £tces and 
voices very much subdued. Mrs. Chamber- 
layne became pale and worn-looking. Mr. 
Robert paid brief visits to her window many 
times in the day. Straw was laid down on 
the road side of the house to deaden the 
rumbling of the carts and waggons. 
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THE REFUGE DISCOVERED. 

But the dark time passed over ; the patient^s 
youth and fine constitution brought her safely 
through all the dangers by which she had 
been so fiercely beset. The straw was gathered 
away, the waggons rumbled by as heavily as 
before, the servants knocked with their brooms, 
and sang, and gossiped, and slammed doors, 
Mrs. Chamberlayne^s faint colour returned to 
her cheek, her charge was still safe in her 
keeping. 

One June morning this young kinswoman 
of Mrs. Chamberlayne's woke from a refiresh- 
ing sleep, and looked with an affectionate and 
grateful gaze about her room. It was the 
look of a person whose life for many weeks 
had been as one dark night. She had a sweet 
and bright morning for her awakening. Its 

8—2 
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light came through the striped dimity curtaiii 
that met across the open window, which ad- 
mitted the scents of hay and Hlac time. 

"Thy servant liveth — thy sun is sweet/' 
she said, and the tears stole softly and peace- 
fully down the wasted cheeks. 

The maid came in with her trim breakfast 
tray ; the arrangement of which Mrs. Cham- 
berlayne had superintended, looking at it be- 
fore she let it go with her head on one side as 
lovingly as any would-be K.A. parting with 
his first picture. 

A picture HireU found it, with its old silver 
service, pretty pale pink china, delicate white 
loaf, so diflferent from the coarse, almost black 
bread of Bod Elian, its pat of butter im- 
pressed with the prettiest of all the little 
wooden stamps kept for the purpose in the 
Brockhurst dairy, the freshly-gathered flowers 
on its snowy cloth, the magazine just come by 
post, the Kttle pearl paper knife beside it — ^all 
these Hirell's soft, grateful eye took note of 
as the servant placed the tray upon her bed, 
and covered her shoulders, and told her she 
looked so much better, and " more natural," 
and didn't she smeU the hay? They were 
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making it in the Crosspath field, and were 
going to mow the Star meadow to-morrow, 
and cook's hands ached with drawing the ale, 
and she, Susan herself, must go and help, but 
would be back soon, to see how she got on 
with her breakfast. 

Then Hirell — ^when she was gone — felt 
her heart beginning to stii- a little, like some- 
thing that had been numbed, and is quicken- 
ing. The sick bird began to lift up its head 
and warm itself in the sunshine from which 
it had shrank before ; but even as it did so 
it again cowered, and shivered as if it had 
suddenly seen rising once more the head of 
the serpent that had wounded it. 

Hirell drew back a little from the tray, pale 
and faint, and looking down on the flowers in 
fear and anguish. 

To make the tray still more inviting to the 
invalid, Mrs. Chamberlayne had laid a letter 
that had come for her charge among the 
flowers she had gathered for her. 

" What," said Hirell to herself, " not over 
yet — not over yet 1 Oh, I cannot bear much ! 
What can he be cruel enough to say to me 
now ?" 
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She drew the letter from where it lay, 
under a long green leaf holding a lily of the 
valley, and tore it open with fingers that 
trembled so she could scarcely keep the paper 
still enough to see to read it. 

And this was her letter : — 

" My dear Hirell, 

"It was but at eight o^clock last 
night while I was dining with some friends 
at my new town house in Eaton Square, that 
I heard for the first time of your place of 
abode and illness. I now write this from a 
village ale-house only a couple of miles from 
you ; where I mean to stay till I see you, and 
renew the conversation so abruptly broken at 
Werge Castle, by causes that originated at 
least in my over prudent anxiety for you as 
well as for myself. 

"Before daybreak I was beneath your 
window, which I soon discovered by signs 
that I thought could not mislead me ; and 
while I listened, I heard your window opened, 
saw your nurse look out, and report to you 
on the beauty of the morning — heard you 
answer her. How I refrained from then 
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speaking to you, from then demanding instant 
admittance to you, surely the recording angel 
will note to my credit, knowing I did it only 
as fearing to startle and injure you. You 
know not how I have sought you. Since our 
ill-omened parting at Bod Ehan, I have had 
neither rest of body nor peace of mind. 
This is a third attempt in search of you here. 
I came before your arrival, and — I went 
away deceived. Then, I sent our friend, Mr. 
Jarman, and he went to the other farm. 
Now again I come, and find you, never again 
to lose sight of you. Be sure of that. 

"Hirell, I cannot live without you. I 
have tried — yes, I have tried — and failed. 
Will you now punish me for this honest con- 
fession, or forgive me because of its honesty ? 
Ah, yes. Love, true love, rich as life, and 
profound as death — this is your need and 
mine. We have gone too far to retreat : so, 
darling, trust me henceforward as you would 
trust your own soul. I see clearly, at last, 
my wants and my duty : both bring me here. 

"Hirell, dearest, I cannot bear to say to 
you in this cold-blooded fashion things that 
ought to be said, and must be said, when we 
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are face to face. Then, when the whole 
world — ^that is to say, whatever of sweet 
savour the world contains — ^is concentrated, 
essenced in you, and I need only to look at 
you, listen to you, then, indeed, may I speak 
to you out of the fulness of my own yearning 
passionate belief and worship that which 
shall not be unworthy for you to hear. 

" I have wronged you in many things that 
you know of, but there is one wrong of which 
you do not know — ^you are too unselfish to 
have discovered it, too deeply engrossed for 
others when you care for them to have found 
me out in this. Enough, I have found my- 
self out, and now play the informer, not 
without secret hope of reward. I have de- 
frauded you ! Do not look startled — do not 
disbeheve. I have not taken of your worldly 
goods; no, but I have, in my delectable 
egotism, in my calm consciousness of superi- 
ority of sex, social position, age, experience, 
and what not, defrauded you of love's sweetest, 
and most precious ofierings, the outpourings 
of a- worshipping heart. Can you help turn- 
ing away in disgust if I tell you that I have 
discovered, since your absence has compelled 
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me to look more sharply into things, and, 
above aU, into myself, that it is you who have 
played the lover, and I who have conde- 
scended to be so loved 1 Am I not judged 
now : judged, sentenced, and given over to 
swift execution ? 

" Laugh at me, that is my true punish- 
ment. I laugh at myself, but with a bitter- 
ness of scorn that heaven forefend you should 
ever feel toward the humblest thing that 
breathes, much less towards me. Laugh at 
me — if you can — but when you have done 
so, remember God loves mercy as well as 
justice. Above all, forget not I am now a 
suppliant at your feet. I descend from the 
throne, place my beautiful one there instead, 
and henceforth take my seat on the steps, 
and on the level of her footstool. 

" Hirell, I begin to understand myself and 
you better, much better. Is it fortunate or 
unfortunate, that you in the process improve 
on acquaintance while I horribly deteriorate ? 
But then do you not see that goodness like 
yours, so pure, sweet, exalted, boundless, 
could not possibly have been given by God 
for your own personal gratification alone ? 
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And therefore, sinner that I am, unregenerate 
even in my regeneration, I cannot but con- 
clude that the excess on your side is meant 
to balance the defect in mine ; and that the 
two have but to coalesce to become both per- 
fect, for this life, which is earth, remember, 
not heaven. 

" In deep sincerity of heart, Hirell, I ask 
you to pardon — that which I can never again 
speak of while I Kve, never again think of 
without shame, and which I will not deny, 
even though I might with some show of 
truth do so. It would not be true truth — 
I own that ; you saw to the depth of my 
guilty soul ; and then I saw too ; and now 
bend before you humbly, and in a contrite 
spirit, as the prayer books say, to ask your 
fuU forgiveness. 

" To assure me of that I need only one 
little line from those dear gentle fingers, 
that even hard work could not spoil, and 
that I have so often kissed in wonder and 
reverence of soul — one Kttle line only, saying 
to me — * Sinner, come.^ 

" All else (and how much that includes you 
cannot, I am sure, conceive) I will then tell 
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you ; and if I do not satisfy you, I will ask 
no more, but go my way and demand of my 
myself, if enough sense remains to me to 
answer the question — 'Can it be that thou 
hast won this priceless treasure and lost her V 

" But I will not lose her. No, thank God, 
she is not lost. She will get better, and 
there is a vain behef in my heart that I can 
help her, not only to get better still, but 
well, quite well, and with rapid steps, when 
she once more admits me to her society, the 
only society that John CunliEF, baronet as he 
is, M.P. as he is, and worldly to the heart's 
core as he begins to fear he has long been, 
now finds he cares for. 

"Hirell, only one little line to bid the 
truant ' come !' 

" If you are unfit to talk, let me only look 
on you, rest with you but a few minutes, and 
I will leave you in boundless content and 
gratitude. 

" Ever yours, and yours only, 

"John Cunliff." 

This letter did Hirell some good as well as 
harm. It had re-opened her heart's wound, 
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but it had poured balm into it. When Susan 
came to take away her breakfast she begged 
for a pencil and paper, and wrote her answer. 

" Dear Sir, — 

" I pray you not to think too much 
about my iUness. I am getting better. God 
has raised up for me in my need friends whom 
only he can thank. They have saved me not 
only from death, but from something much 
worse than death, my own heart's despair and 
base ingratitude. I shudder as I look back 
upon the way I have come, but there is light 
near me and above me, and I am trusting that 
in time peace may come again. 

" I am grieved that you have written to me, 
yet inexpressibly thankful for much you say 
in your good and kiud letter. I wish I knew 
how to make you understand what I feel. I 
do so want — and now more than ever that 
you have given me so great a rehef — ^that you 
shall think of me as kindly as I must think of 
you. Dear sir, all else is at an end between 
us — do believe that, for it is so ! 

" You ask my forgiveness. I do give it to 
you, I do indeed with all my heart, and soul. 
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and strength, and humbly as becomes one so 
much beneath you. 

" I find I can write no more. Dear Mrs. 
Chamberlayne will be angry with me for sit- 
ting up so long to do this, for I write very 
slow and painfully, and I hope you will ex- 
cuse any mistake, for there is a sort of mist 
comes over my eyes at times that frightens me. 

" So now, dear sir, with many wishes and 
prayers for your happiness, in this world and 
in the next, I am — 

" Tour hiunble servant, 

"HiRELL Morgan. 

"P.S. — I can now say, without one pang at 
my heart, that I beheve you were right in 
thinking the position of your wife unfit for me. 
If at times thoughts of me make you impatient 
with yourself, think of that too — and that my 
last words to you were to ask you to do so.** 

When her letter was finished and given to 
Susan to post, Hirell laid down and slept for 
some hours ; and in the afternoon, though quiet 
and peaceful, was too ill to bear the blind up, 
or to see any of the haymaking in the Cross- 
path fields. 
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She passed a good night, and found no 
letter among her flowers to disturb her at her 
breakfast. She read a chapter in her little 
Bible without much pain to her eyes, for the 
first time for many days. She lay half sleep- 
ing, with a smile on her lips, and the book 
open in her feeble hands, when her nurse came 
in with a letter, which she said Clutterbuck's 
boy from the * Hop Pole ' had just brought, 
and to which answer was to be waited for. It 
bore the writing she expected, but sorrowed 
to see. 

" Hirell, I will not receive this from you. 
Rather than destroy the paper on which your 
fingers have traced your thoughts, I would 
tear my own flesh off my body, but I have 
torn up that which you have now sent me. 
When shall I see you ? Choose your own time. 
I can wait. " John Cunliff." 

When Mrs. Chamberlayne was brought in 
to pay her usual morning visit, she found to 
her surprise HireU sitting up, pale as her. 
night dress, and with bright excited eyes> 
writing a letter. 
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"Hirell, this is very wrong — ^really it is 
wilful/' she said. 

" Please forgive me/' answered Hirell, " but 
I am doing that which I must not leave un- 
done. I wiU rest and do all you wish me, but 
do not hinder me — ^my head is strange, and I 
rrmst finish/' 

" Don't distress yourself, my child. I will 
leave you, but exert yourself no more than 
you are positively obliged/' 

Left to herself, she wrote on — her old dan- 
gerous fever-red creeping back into her cheek, 
and making the tears scorch her, as now and 
then in the pauses of her thoughts they stole 
slowly down. 

" Sir," she wrote, *' Again and again in the 
darkness of my long black night, when a little 
space of sense came to me, I felt such bitter- 
ness of sorrow that I was glad to go back 
again even to that shelter — if only to forget. 

" Always it was the same. The cry of my 
heart against you, sir, which I could not help 
but begin to pour out, till my own thoughts 
stifled me, and there was a blank once more. 

" You will not, you say, heed the one last 
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dear wish of my soul, that we should part in 
peace. * O God forgive you for the wrong you 
do, for the suffering you inflict 1 

"What I was when you foimd me, you 
know. Sad often, when I dreamed of that 
great world without, and compared it with 
my own narrow gloomy home, but happy in 
the love of my father, and aU in my house ; 
and if I was too conscious how they exalted 
me, I never forgot that it was they, not my- 
self, to whom my seeming elevation was due. 

" There you foimd me. You were in great 
trouble, sir, and what woman's heart could 
help doing what mine did, trying to comfort 
you, even while I sought to keep such things 
unknown. 

" There you saw me day by day, hoin* by 
hour — saw my father, and what I was to him 
— ^saw my ignorance, my every defect. You 
knew me — ^I dare to say it — as tndy as it 
was in your natinre to know me, had the years 
we passed together been more in number than 
the weeks of our real acquaintance. 

" You loved me, you said. How I trusted 
you in return I need not speak of. But I 
would have given you more, a thousand-thou- 
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sand times more, had that been possible, than 
I did give. How often have I not prayed to 
God to enrich my heart, to enlighten my soul, 
to make me worthy of being given to one so 
full of all that stamps honour and nobleness 
on the name of man. I do not think any poor 
creature ever knelt in secret with more bound- 
less swelling gratitude, or with more sense of 
the glory of life, and of the world than I did, 
for the wondrous chance of knowing and being 
loved by you. It was a secret I knew not 
how sufficiently to keep. I have cried often 
when unawares, words, looks, or accidents of 
any kind, made me think I had been unmaid- 
enly in not concealing both the delight and 
pride I felt. 

"And once loving you, from that time I 
could have borne any disappointment, how- 
ever bitter, if only it did not come from you. 

"You told me at Ewyn y Rhaiadr you 
had intended to leave me, and then made me 
confess my love. I thought of it afterwards, 
and while my heart was in its joyfulness and 
pride, found great pleasure in the remem- 
brance. I thought of it on the evening of 
that dreadful day, and felt I could have been 

VOL. in. 9 
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reconciled by the remembrance to the worst, 
could have forgiven your thoughtlessness in 
committing me to such a hopeless future, had 
you simply told me in a fitting manner you 
could not marry me. 

" I tremble and shiver when I think of my- 
self on that day, and of what might have been 
had not a higher hand protected me — over- 
whelmed in darkness from whichthere seemed 
no escaping but by a cry to you, who watched 
and waited, seeking if there were but one spot 
in the poor soul through which evil powers 
might steal, with you to follow them in 
triumph, 

" sir 1 O sir ! you have wrung this from 
me, as you might by a like inhuman violence 
squeeze the blood out of this weak body. I 
wanted to spare you this. I yearned to be per- 
mitted to think you would be sorry for all this 
when we had separated, and that then I, like 
so many more, might watch your good works, 
and desire all else to be forgotten. This, too, 
is only another dream. Well, I shall dream 
never, never more ! 

" I am ill — very iQ. If you try me much 
more you will kill me. 
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" I do forgive, in spite of all I have said — 
only, let me rest. I entreat you, let me rest, 
and may the peace that passeth all imder- 
standing be yours is still the prayer of — 

" HiRELL Morgan." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

DARK DAYS. 

HiRELL continued to recover slowly, but Mrs. 
Chamberlayne was not mistaken in saying 
that the excitement of her correspondence 
with Sir John Cunliff had taken all the spring 
from her recovery. She became well enough 
to join her aunt in the pleasant old parlour, 
to change the flowers in the Chinese vases for 
her, to go on with her lessons in Welsh stock- 
ing knitting ; but Mrs. Chamberlayne saw 
under the true eagerness to please, an apathy 
and a listlessness that the girl spent all her 
little strength in trying to conceal. 

"Do you think you can never like Ny- 
timber, Hirell, dear T she asked once, as she 
saw her grand-niece standing in the window 
and looking as usual, ntft down along the 
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alleys of the garden, but up at the white 
clouds, 

HireU could not answer — her throat seemed 
to tighten. She still looked up at the sky as 
long as she could see for the upwelling tears, 
and that moment felt a loathing for the bright 
blooming country about her, that smothered 
the gentle and grateful reply she would fain 
have given. She thought of her own home 
as of something cold and soulless, out of which 
all the life and joy had passed for ever ; but 
it was as a mother thinks of her dead child — 
feeling it to be far dearer in its coldness and 
soullessness than any strange one, however 
beautiful. 

The lovely yellow labumiuns were aU in 
their glory, shining here and there among the 
old trees of the garden like simshine, that 
both bloomed and burned. And Hirell was 
conscious of them as a bereaved mother is of 
the tossing golden locks of some strange fair 
child. She withdrew her eyes, and answered 
her aimt with an inward shiver : 

" It is very pretty. '' 

Mrs. Chamberlayne did not try to draw 
from her a more direct answer to her question, 
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but in her own mind began to fear the under- 
standiQg and healing of this strange suffering 
heart was beyond her skill. 

She was better — ^yes — she could move about 
only feeling a little tired ; but she began to 
think she should never have her old health 
and lightheartedness again, she should never 
care for life any more. Living would be like 
climbing a toilsome hill to look upon a pros- 
pect that she had seen, by some magician's 
aid, to be barren and dreary ; it would be 
like watching the Tuifolding of arose at whose 
heart she knew a canker to be lying. It was 
in vain she told herself that health and happi- 
ness would come again ; the most alarming 
thing to her was the certainty, the sharp 
reality of her heart's suffering and despair. 
When Mrs. Chamberlayne prepared little 
surprises for her, which she often did, — a new 
dress, or bonnet, or something that she thought 
would please her — ^Hirell would thank her 
with expressions of pleasure and gratitude 
which she thought must be sincere, till a 
choking feeling at her throat, and a hot mist 
at her eyes made her say to herself, "Mi- 
serable hypocrite, you kftow you have no 
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more gratitude than a stone for these 
things." 

When she prayed, a half-smiling, half- 
cynical face came between her and the glory 
and power she had once been used to feel 
through her inmost soul, when she knelt at 
Bod Elian, in the chapel of her people. It 
seemed to waylay her most passionate sen- 
tences of prayer, and smile over and reason 
with her about them—half in mirth and half 
in earnestness and wisdom. She knew it was 
the recollection of things Cunliff had said at 
different times, in the same bantering manner 
in which this haimting voice spoke to her. 

Her own fate was a great mystery to her. 
Why should it have come upon her ? — this 
peculiar trouble. Why should her peace have 
been broken in upon, and her faith in life, and 
the world, and heaven itself, been so cruelly 
shaken. She asked things of her own heart 
and in her prayers piteously, but not impati- 
ently, though day after day dragged on and 
lefb her unenlightened — and her weariness 
and hopelessness increased. 

Late one evening, Mrs. Chamberlayne was 
carried to her room, and in her gentle way 
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gave her unwelcome news. She brought her 
another letter. She did not wish to give it 
she told Hirell, knowing how much she had 
been disturbed by others from the same 
writer ; but Robert had given his word to Sir 
John Cunliff, who had appealed to him, that 
it should be placed in Hirell's hands that 
night. 

When her aimt had left her, Hirell held 
her hands clasped in her lap, a moment look- 
ing at the letter as it lay on the table before 
her, with something of her father s sternness 
in her eyes. 

It remained there when she opened it, and 
while she read it through. 

" Hirell, your letter is horrible — but I do 
not wonder at it. As soon as I can forget 
the smart, I shall only see in it new evidence 
of what you are. That I already know. 

" This is sent to say that if ever man was 
ashamed, I am. 

"What can you need more ? 

" I must, in spite of all, keep some self- 
respect, or be worthless alike to myself and 
others. Do not ask further abasement. 
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" This is a black spot in my life, which I 
will wash out. 

" I have again read your painful letter — 
inexpressibly painful 1 I have brought myself 
to receive it, as I am sure it was in your own 
secret, tender, and loving soul meant to be 
received, as the inevitable overflow of a 
wronged love towards its wronger. I lay it 
to my heart. I will read it again and again, 
till I have drawn out of it, if possible, every 
bit of virtue it contains for the healing of dis- 
tempered minds. Hirell, I have wept over 
it, for the first time since manhood. 

" Are you now content ? It is idle to talk 
of my going away. I shall never go away 
without you ! 

" But you are ill. my sweet darling, if 
I might but be by you, to nurse you, to 
amuse you, to lighten your load of depres- 
sion ! 

" You want mirth, not medicine — ^hope, not 
anodynes — the one who loves you, and whom 
you love — have you not said so ? — and not 
troops of bewailing friends. 

" But you think to teach me patience, per- 
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haps. So be it. Hirell, there is nothing I 
will not leam, if only you say it will please 
you, and make you grow strong. 

" Shall I tell you what I have been dream- 
ing about of late ? Yes. Because I want to 
know what you think of the dream. 

" Hirell, I often wonder whether you are 
like the derk of Oxenford, of whom our first 
great national poet, Chaucer, speaks, when he 



" * And gladly would lie leam, and gladly teach.' 

** Hirell, tell me frankly, would you gladly 
leam? 

" Do you wonder why I ask ? Listen. I 
am going to propose something that I see be- 
forehand will be very dangerous to me, and 
perhaps very foolish into the bargain. 

" What subject ever asks his despotic queen 
to put on attributes that shall give her greater 
power than before over him ? Yet that is 
what I am about to do, either because I can t 
help myself, or because I have such imbounded 
faith in my own particular despot. 

"What if you were a queen — suddenly 
transformed as regards blood, descent, and 
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position — ^but in all other respects just such 
as you are ; a queen who must reign, say at 
the risk of war and bloodshed, and social con- 
vulsion — what would be your first desire, the 
immediate and overpowering cry of your 
soul? 

" Would it not be, * O God, make me fit ! 
make me fit V 

" And what, Hirell, would you make fit ? 
Is the vista of difficulty so appalling in detail, 
so interminable in apparent length, that you 
cannot readily grasp the whole, and say to 
yourself, * Can I, or can I not do this thing V 

** You might say * No' at once, in your sweet 
modesty, humility, and inexperience — when 
these are placed side by side with an idea 
apparently so formidable as this, of turning a 
poor simple maiden, fresh from tending her 
sheep on the Welsh mountains, into a woman 
capable of queening it in the eyes of a critical 
world. 

" But can you say * no' to the actual truth, 
as I shall now put it before you ? I think 
not. 

" Hirell, you need one, two, perhaps three 
years (for I will rather exaggerate than 
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dimiiiisli the sacrifice I am about to ask from 
you) of that particular kind of education that 
shall best supplement the education given you 
by your father (a truly admirable one, for how 
else could you be that which you are ?) ; of an 
education that shall qualify you to converse 
in any circle on the topics that are always 
current there, and in the tone peculiar to the 
best-bred women. Hirell, my ear even now 
seems to Usten entranced to the music of your 
voice, than which nothing can be more full of 
fascination, sweet and pure, trained as it might 
be, and to your own enjoyment. I care little 
for mere accomplishments, but I do not think 
you would find the French language any diffi- 
culty. Do you remember the lesson I once 
gave you, and in which you really delighted 
i^ae by your progress, only it was impossible 
to get you further, for your mocking laughter 
and unseasonable merriment ? 

" As to music, you ought to sing and play 
to perfection. Hugh has impregnated your 
whole being with the love of sweet soxmds ; 
and music is to me, when good, a supreme 
enjoyment Still I should wish no more 
than this — that you bent your mind steadily 
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to it for a sufficient time, then if you were 
not satisfied, I would cheerfully say, * Let 
it go/ 

" How do you like the first half of my ser- 
mon ? Is it very hard to accept ? You laugh ! 
Well you may ! They are indeed trifles. 

" But there is another limb to the homily. 
I am a rich man, a man of rank, a politician, 
likely to be a minister some day if my ambi- 
tion, and my industry hold. What ought these 
things to involve for my wife ? More, much 
more, I take leave to say, than the wives of 
men like myself generally give to their hus- 
bands. I shall mention in few words one 
point as suggestive of all the rest. I should 
not like my wife to become a furious fanatic 
in politics, but I should like her to take a real 
living interest in the subject, if only for my 
sake. 

" Can you, Hirell, for my sake^ do such 
things? They demand work, perseverance, 
devotion, but success is assured, and the re- 
ward great. The very best masters England 
can give would be at your service. 

" Dare I even dream that I deserve to have 
such a wife as mine would be, if to her pre- 
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sent self these externals and improvements 
were added. 

" I will not answer that. I only know how 
I need her. 

" Once more I plead for the line, the one 
little line, * Sinner, come to me !' 

" I will come. I will, indeed, whether you 
say it or no, but not yet, nor without your 
permission, if I can get it, or see hope of 
getting it within any endurable time. 

" Believe me I suflfer in your suffering, and 
dare not do aught rashly to endanger or re- 
tard even for an hoinr your recovery, for which 
I will this night try to pray to God, where, I 
am ashamed to say I have not knelt, even in 
thought, for many many years, in the solitude 
of my chamber. Yes, I will try to pray to 
Him to make your restoration as swift and 
entire as your best friend could wish, among 
whom henceforward I claim the first place. 

" Did I say claim ? Strike out the word 
for me. I can only plead — but I do it with, a 
passionate something gnawing at my heart, 
which you alone can remove. 

"I will read nothing more — I swear it, 
— from you till I see the words — r 
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" * Sinner come, for paxdon and peace, first ; 

iiien for ' 

" I will not conclude my sentence, in the 
hope you will do it for me. 

" Ever yours sincerely, 
"John K. Cunliff. 

"P.S. You have been in haste to answer 
my previous letters, and in your haste have 
been most cruel. In answering this — a re- 
pentant and true heart's last appeal to you — 
take time, and I will wait, trusting to Grod 
your leisure may be more merciful than your 
haste. 

"X R C" 

The letter read and laid down Hirell leant 
back in her soft Kttle chintz-covered chair, and 
turning her fa<;e against it, shed some bitter 
tears over its bright roses. 

But in a little while her father's strong, 
stem spirit seemed again to enter her heart, 
and rouse and strengthen it, and she got up 
to fetch her writiag things, and began her 
answer immediately. 
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" Sm, 

"I reply to your letter at once. I 
have so few words to say that I find it quite 
unnecessary to take time to choose them as 
you suggest. Sir John Cimliff, beUeve me, as 
one to whom you know truth is dear, there is 
nothing now that you can write or speak that 
would make me change my determination 
never to become your wife. I entreat you, 
therefore, not to pain me by so humiliating 
that which I in my own mind had set up 
higher than all things but God. For you do 
hiuniliate yourself by using your powers in 
pleadings to one who can never more have 
faith in you. Though I cannot read your 
words of repentance without tears, I do not 
believe in them. O sir, you are not repentant 
of more than having lost what you wished for 
by setting too low a price on it. No, it is the 
simple truth that I do not beheve in your re- 
pentance or your sorrow. Indeed, sir, in your 
kindly expressed intentions with regard to my 
better instruction, and in your generous com- 
pliments to myself, I could fancy you almost 
gay, or at least in a state of mind little in 
keeping with the broken spirit you profess to 
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plead with, and so movingly as to cause me 
many tears, notwithstanding my doubt of it. 
" If you persist in taking advantage of the 
kindness of my aunt and Robert, I must 
trouble my father in the matter, which I shall 
be loth to do, as he has enough to bear. 
"Your humble servant, 

"HiRELL Morgan.'' 
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CHAPTEK IX. 

EVENING VOICES. 

The next afternoon another letter was brought 
to Hirell, as she sat in the garden by Mrs. 
Chamberlayne's couch. 

" This is the last I shall read from him, 
aunt/' she said, as she opened it. " If he 
sends any more I shall send them to father to 
answer.'' 

"My Dearest Hirell," wrote Cunliff, 
"still dearest, in spite of aU your harsh 
words, so you do not believe in my repentance 
and sorrow — ^well, you shall at least believe in 
my patience and my love. I bear all that you 
say to me in a spirit as meek as even you could 
desire a sinner to take his punishment — a suf- 
ferer to kiss the rod. I have been most im- 
wise, most cruel, in troubling you just now, 
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"wliile you are so ill and so overwhelmed by 
anxiety about your family. I have written to 
my friend Kezia, for information as to poor 
Hugh's health, and am so truly rejoiced to 
hear he is recovering. In his next start in 
the world I trust to be allowed to be of some 
assistance to him. And now I must tell you 
a most annoying thing has happened, which 
compels me to go instantly to London. A 
great debate is coming on in the House of 
Commons ; the result may influence the fate 
of the ministry ; every vote is important ; and, 
in a word, honour and every consideration of 
duty and character demand my presence. I 
am obliged to own I must go. 

" Can you not in this feel for me ? 

" I write hurriedly, for I have already de- 
layed too long. 

'^Hirell, dearest, I will make a compact 
with you. One I little thought of a few 
hours ago. I will promise you on my sacred 
honour to leave you alone henceforward, not 
only till Parliament is over, but for some httle 
time beyond, only entreating you to take no 
step in the meantime that will make our union 
impossible. 

10—2 
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" I won't deny I have my own objects to 
serve in this. I want to be free when I do 
again place myself at your feet ; so I will 
stay patiently in London — ^that to me hideous 
wen — ^tiU Parliament adjourns, then despatch 
arrears of indispensable private business, and 
be with you immediately after. 

" How I shall exist till then I know not. 
Stni I exact no new promise, no fresh bonds, 
but offer you Kberty for so long a period, 
trusting that your sense of justice (even if 
there be no more tender a thing pleading for 
me in your heart) may keep you from doing 
anything to make my voluntary absence a 
cruel mockery. By the time this reaches 
you I shall have left Kent. 

" Yours ever truly, 

"John R Cunuff.'' 

All day Hirell could not think of the letter 
without a certain vague alarm at the idea of 
seeming to give Cunliff permission to hope, 
by being sUent But she saw no good in 
writing ; and, on the whole, felt it better to 
let her last words stand as a final answer. 
Then, too, his absence was an expressible 
relief to her. 
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She seemed able to breathe more freely — 
to hear sounds about the house without start- 
ing and trembling — ^her slim form when she 
sat down looked more restful — ^her very voice 
had more peace and sweetness in it. 

When Hirell went to bed it was still day- 
light, and she stood a minute or two at her 
window, listening to the gradually subsiding 
hum of the village — ^that pleasantest sound of 
all the long summer's day — when mothers are 
calling home their children from their daisy- 
gathering in the road-side meadows, and 
neighbours gossip across fragrant garden 
hedges, and bird-boys and plough-boys just 
home from work — are shouting over their 
mysterious games, with mouthsfull of bread 
and butter — and the blacksmith is putting 
out his fire, and pot-house politicians are 
waxing warm in the httle comer garden, 
where pewter mugs are turned down upon 
the dahlia sticks. They are doubtless poh- 
ticians of most narrow, illogical ; and coarsely 
expressed opinions ; the blacksmith very 
likely breaks some promise concerning the 
shoeing of somebody's horse, in putting out 
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his fire so early ; the boys at play probably 
cheat in the laws of their games ; the neigh- 
bours gossiping over the sweet-peas are per- 
haps virulent scandal-mongers; the mothers 
calling home their children may be harsh- 
voiced and ungentle, bringing the little ones 
in trembhng haste from out the long-flowered 
grass which has been to them as a wonderful 
fairy forest where they could fight their way 
easily with their soft little hands, and lose 
and find each other at will. And how strange 
that out of such discords should flow a sound 
so sweet and full of mysterious happiness, so 
redolent of home and comfort and the poetry 
of labour and of rest as that which floats 
softly to Hirell's window, with the odours of 
the httle Nytimber gardens. It is as if the 
earth in the beauty of its fading summer day 
and coming summer night has been attuned 
to yield nothing but music, even to the bitter 
and complaining breath of humanity. 

Hirell stood and listened to this homely 
and pleasant murmur which, in the full, large 
voice of nature, rich with the chirpings of 
caUow blackbirds in the elms, and the jovial 
whirring of gnats and tinkling of sheep bells. 
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was small and dreamy like an infant's crying 
overpowered by its mother's luUaby. As 
Hirell listened it sounded to her as the happy 
murmur of a world from which her sorrow 
parted her. She felt very lonely, and almost 
sadder than when her trouble had been new. 
Then her spirit had been content to lie 
crushed, but now that it tried to rise it felt 
bitterly how much it had been wounded and 
enfeebled. 

The stars that were golden in the waning 
daylight grew brilliant and silvery as the 
evening deepened ; the nightiugale began to 
slug in the screen of trees dividing the two 
long fields dotted with little hillocks of hay. 
The village hum came to her softly and 
sweetly, and moved her heart with a great 
tenderness for the world of which it seemed 
to speak so pleasantly. Her thoughts, as she 
looked up at the stars, feU into a silent 
entreaty for comfort, and a reconciliation of 
her soul with life, and life's duties and plea- 
sures. From that sorrow in which she felt 
she had been placed as in an ark of safety 
when sinking in dangerous waters, she sent 
a prayer, as Noah sent the dove, entreating 
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God that if one green leaf of hope were left 
for her on the waste of her grief-invaded life. 
He would let some messenger bring it to her 
for her sad heart's comfort. 



CHAPTER X. 

AT THE HOODED HOUSE. 

Sm John Cxjnliff had left Kent very well 
pleased with Robert Chamberlayne. 

On the morning of the same day on which 
Hirell had received his farewell letter he had 
called on Robert at the Hooded House. It 
was the first time he had done this, though 
he had twice waylaid the young farmer in his 
fields, and found him tolerably genial and 
willing to assist him in getting his letters con- 
veyed to HirelL 

It is true he might not have found him 
so kind a firiend in this respect, had he not 
managed, and without saying anything posi- 
tively untrue, to make Robert believe it was 
solely on her father's account that she was 
now refusing him ; after, as Sir John assured 
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him, there had been a solemn engagement 
between them. 

Robert certainly thought the baronet 
hardly treated, and said as much. 

"It's their religion," he muttered, "it's 
always making them do some unheard-of 
thing." 

Robert had sat in the little Nytimber 
church till its doctrines had become bone of 
his bone, and flesh of his flesh. He was not 
bigoted — he believed in some men being able 
to see further than he saw in such matters — 
even further than the portly old Vicar of 
Nytimber himself could see — ^but in his own 
heart Robert had a calm deep-rooted content 
in the old state of things, that had agreed so 
well with the Chamberlaynes and their land 
time out of mind. He had a great respect 
for Elias and his stem, high principles — and 
for the sweet, fearless transparency of Hirell's 
nature — ^but do as he would, Robert could 
not help seeing in their constant trouble and 
the poverty of their land, a sort of judgment 
on them for departing from the more orthodox 
and comfortable state of things. 

When Sir John called upon him Robert 
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was sitting down to a one o'clock dinner in 
the unfumislied dining-room of the Hooded 
House ; and it did not take his visitor many 
minutes to discover that Robert's self-banish- 
ment from Brockhurst was attended by not a 
few inconveniences, and sacrifices of domestic 
comfort. 

The easy chair and one or two favourite 
pictures — the pretty little davenport with its 
stand of books — the bouquet of roses, and 
other luxuries and ornamentations sent over 
by Mrs. Chamberlayne, looked almost absurd 
in the great unfurnished room, the ceiling of 
which was not entirely free from cobwebs. 

Sir John's quick eye also noted that the 
simple dinner was ill-cooked and ill-served ; 
and that Robert seemed afraid of uttering 
his remonstrances loud enough for Mrs. Payne, 
who was very deaf, to hear. He evidently 
had as great a horror of rousing her temper, 
as^of rousing, a kennelled mastiff ; and indeed 
his visitor saw it was not without some 
reason, for when Robert asked for another 
plate and glass for Sir John, she informed 
him flatly, that she had not agreed to cook 
for all the parish, or all the strangers, that 
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liked to come after him, " ringing the beUs 
as if a body had no ears/' 

When Sir John had praised the views from 
the hooded windows, and had had the polite- 
ness to discover that he was fond of home- 
made bread and cheese, the only thing on the 
table that Robert ventured to recommend 
him, Hirell was spoken of, and Sir John's 
intentions concerning her made known to 
Robert. 

Robert thought the plan of leaving HireU 
alone till she should be sufficiently strong to 
hear Sir John plead his own cause personally, 
a good one, and said so. 

Then Cunliff thanked him for having be- 
friended him thus far, and asked him bluntly, 
if lie might go in the hope that he would 
still continue to further his cause as much as 
lay in his power, both with Hirell and her 
family. 

When the question was put to him, Robert 
was standing by the window, and for a mo- 
ment or two afterwards he remained silent, 
looking out on scenes that were too familiar 
to him not to speak now as eloquent witnesses 
of his own past hopes. 
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But thinking of those hopes now did not 
injure Sir John's cause ; for the strongest 
among them had been the hope of making 
Hirell's sad life happier. And from all that 
Robert had learnt of her state, from the 
words she had uttered during her ilhiess, 
from his knowledge of the fascination she 
would find in a man of Cunliff's tastes 
and accomplishments, from all these Robert 
had gathered the firm belief, that HireU 
Morgan's happiness now depended on her 
marriage with the man who was asking him 
to stand his friend. 

Cunliff studied Robert's face that moment 
or two finrtively and shrewdly, and the study 
gave him additional respect for the friend he 
wanted to take up his cause. He saw a man 
who was not ashamed or too much afraid of 
his own weakness, to think over unflinchingly 
before another man the tenderest secrets of 
his heart. Sir John would not have cared 
for Hirell to have seen Robert as he stood 
there weighing the worth of his love for her, 
to have seen his face just a little stung 
perhaps by Sir John's request, but other- 
wise full of tenderness, bold, honest, strong, 
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unabashed, unveiled by any show of indif- 
ference. 

"Well," he said suddenly, " I want to see 
her happy, if there's any possibility of per- 
suading her people to let her be so. I suppose 
you know — ^you have heard from her how I 
have failed as regards myself?" 

" Hirell has told me all," answered Cunliff, 
*' and of your admirable consideration." 

"Well," interrupted Kobert bluntly, "if 
you know that I failed on my own accoimt, 
don't expect me to do very brilliant things on 
yours — that's all I wanted to say. What I 
can do with Hirell and her father in the 
matter I will do." 

And he held out his hand, which Sir John 
grasped gratefully, though he did observe 
that the rest of Robert's form held rather 
proudly and rebeUiously aloof, reminding Sir 
John of Ephraim Jones's favourite saying, 
" The spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak." 

They walked up the village together and 
parted at the cross roads. 

Sir John on the whole was weU pleased 
with the advocate he had left behind him. 
He knew that while Hirell had never been in 
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the least degree in love with him, she yet had 
what Sir John thought an absurdly high 
opinion of his judgment and general char- 
acter. He had certainly a little modified 
his own estimate of Robert since he had 
been in Kent, and had so many opportuni- 
ties for observing how greatly he was re- 
spected. 

It was not long before he discovered that 
Robert had the good fortime to be wonderfully 
popular without making any kind of sacrifice 
to obtain his popularity. His independence 
in his dealings with men above himself in 
social position was shown in so simple, 
natural, and quiet a manner, as not to ofiend, 
though it might occasionally surprise, the 
squires, magistrates, and other rural magnates 
with whom he came in contact. It was not 
easy to frown down a man who paid his 
labourers higher wages than anyone in the 
county ; and whose love of justice and of 
honesty in its purest and most primitive 
sense, was a bye-word of the neighbourhood. 

In spite of his being constantly seen in his 
own fields and farmyards hard at work, he 
was admitted into good society at Reculcester, 
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though not into the " Bishop's set/' He had 
a fine voice, and sang well, and gave faded 
gaslight pleasures a dash of freshness and 
hearty reality. 

And it was no mere jealousy made Cunliff 
decide that Robert Chamberlayne was very 
handsome. 

Those Kentish autumns that had ripened 
twenty-six harvests in his life had put their 
spells about him, as they had put them about 
his corn-fields and his orchards — the spells 
of Aeir burning noontides and their still, 
breathless nights, and had given his form a 
supple strength and grace, and his face a per- 
petual simshine. 

The young ladies of that limited circle of 
Reculcester society into which Robert was 
allowed, declared him to be far more hand- 
some than striking. His face wanted ex- 
pression ; its unchanging good-humour was 
very pleasant and refreshing to see — ^very 
loveable — ^but also very tantalizing, when the 
sad, soul-smitten glance was being watched 
for. In fact, Robert had the behaviour of a 
man who already loved, and was contented 
and happy in his love. 



CHAPTER XI. 

CARRYING THE HAY IN THE STAR MEADOW. 

The next morning — though by that time she 
had lost her yearning towards life — a mes- 
senger of hope did come to Hirell. 

It was about eight o'clock, an hour before 
Mrs. Chamberlayne's breakfast-time, that, 
having dressed herself, Hirell sat down near 
her window, and began some needlework ; 
stitching rapidly, as if she could keep off dan- 
gerous thoughts with the point of her needle ; 
and to show the tears that always came 
pressing at this hour when body and soul felt 
weakest, that there was no time for their falling. 

The curtains of her window were open only 
just wide enough for her to see a green tree, 
whose leaves had come later than those of its 
neighbours, and were fresher and paler. The 
sun was shining on them, and they were very 
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bright — quite luminous, as with a light of 
their own. 

Suddenly she heard a rush of swift small 
wings, and looking up saw that a little brown 
bird had perched at the end of a twig of the 
bright tree, and was swinging vehemently to 
and fro. 

Something about the bird made Hirell lay 
down her work and look at it. It was a 
sparrow, very sleek and small, his little bead- 
like eye glittering in the sun. Surfeited with 
the siunmer's sweets, his breast throbbing as 
though it would burst, he had come there wild 
for solitude, to embower and hide himself from 
all his mates, and to swing and to rock him- 
self alone, balancing his happy little heart. 
He turned his head from side to side, and 
chirruped sharply. And still he rocked and 
swung, and his shadow was on one of the leaves 
as they waved about him, bright as with the 
light of that mysterious world from which they 
had so lately come. Sometimes he would lift 
his tiny wings, spreading them out to the 
breeze and stroking them with his beak, as if 
even his little feathers were cloyed with hap- 
piness. 
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After lie had been there awhile he flew 
away refreshed by his brief solitude, and Hirell 
felt as if the tiny shadow that had left the leaf 
stayed and quivered over her heart still. 

The overflow of the little creature's joy went 
to her grief, and swelled it till its bitter waters 
found passage from her eyes. 

Where was tiiis sweetness and this joy with 
which her small guest was so sated and over- 
burdened ? Was there such wealth at a little 
sparrow's service, and none for a starving 
human heart ? 

She draws back her curtain, and looks out 
with a yearning and hungry look for the first 
time since she has been in Kent, desiring to 
see. She does see : and soon her eyes begin 
to lose their haggard hopelessness, and to grow 
soft and absorbed. She leans her head on her 
hand, and a tenderness comes over her face, 
and a peace that is almost gladness. 

The road that lies between Hirell and the 
two long meadows is unusually silent and 
deserted ; for the hay-fields form the centre 
of attraction. Under the long hedge on the 
stubble are seated in a row such little girls 
from the village as are spared the discipline 
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of the Nytimber school on account of the 
babies, whose calico sunbonnets, which reveal 
nothing of their owners but a rattle or a but- 
tercup-grasping fist, dot the field in consider- 
able numbers, like some strange fungi peculiar 
to haytime. That half of the Star meadow 
which lies nearest the road, is cleared of the 
fragrant heaps that in orderly profusion stiU 
lie on the furthest half, right to where the 
hedge divides it from a cornfield of lustrous 
young green ; and beyond the cornfield wave 
the grasses of another meadow in all their 
glory of sorrel, and flower, and seed. Here 
the mowers are at work, driving the sharp 
line of tall, blooming grass further and fur- 
ther away. 

This field shelves suddenly down, so that 
Hirell sees the waggon, which is in the middle 
of the meadow, nearest her, standing against 
the sky with its rich yellow load ; on the top 
of which a man, with careless hardihood, is 
standing, holding a hayfork, receiving and 
packing down the fresh contributions to the 
russet load that the others are tossing up to 
him. On the right is a hill, covered with 
a little forest of hopsticks, whose bare tops 
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look strange enough ; for the tightly-clinging 
fresh young plants afford them as yet but a 
scant covering. On the left of the hayfields 
is the avenue and the hooded house, the 
grounds of which are separated from the black, 
fiUTowed field where the plough is at work, by 
a great cluster of oaks ; whose leaves are now 
in their freshest gold-green beauty, and still 
retain that crisp crimp of the folds in which 
they have lain in the bud. A delicious gurg- 
ling of young throats and old comes from this 
copse ; and now and then an army of chatter- 
ing specks, disorganised and uncertain, will 
arise from its midst, advance and hover over 
the cornfield, then, at the report of an unseen 
gun, wheel round and retreat in the blue dis- 
tance, spreading and condensing, and again 
spreading and condensing, with a strange sort 
of disorderly method. 

Early as it is indoors, the day appears to 
have attained its noon heat and mellowness. 
A sky of deep, burning blue spreads like a 
thing that can never change, over the ftdl 
coimtry ; the sun, a clear ball, pale with inten- 
sity, is high, smiting even lusty strength with 
languor ; the heavily-maned team-horses smoke 
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as their great limbs strain over the furrows, 
while the ploughman takes mechanically his 
toilsome, plunging steps beside them, and the 
haymakers twirl their forks with a slow, mo- 
notonous movement, a subdued strength that 
looks like sleepy indolence. 

While every dog-rose on the hedges, and 
every bell of the little bindweed under the 
hedges, had its deepest secrets of tint and 
perfume, and golden floss laid bare to the 
burning sun, the flowers on the shady side of 
the garden, of which a small slip is visible from 
Hirell's window, still remain in their dewy 
stillness, like sleeping princesses in a guarded 
palace. The heavy, wet lilac plumes are droop- 
ing and still among their leaves ; the laburnum s 
gold tresses lie in tangled, dewy luxuriance 
on the waU-top ; over which a great bee, tired 
of the field beauties, comes humming noisily 
into the quiet garden. 

The waggon, with its russet load standing 
out against the sky, and making by its huge- 
ness, horses and men look small, is quite the 
centre-piece of the picture — set in a grand 
half-oval — by the hop-pole covered hill on the 
right side, and the avenue trees and thatched 
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gables of the hooded house on the left. To- 
wards it stare the cows, as they lift their 
drowsy, dripping faces from the open pond 
near the road ; and the mowers, in the furthest 
field beyond the com, always look that way 
when they pause, to rest, and spit upon their 
palms. 

Hirell's gaze also constantly returns to it, 
for it is the figure standing on the piled-up 
load that imparts to these scenes the famili- 
arity and homeliness they have suddenly as- 
sumed for her. She owes to him the vague 
sweet memories of them — memories that have 
been lost, but that come again and take away 
the strangeness the place has worn till now. 
The sight of him reminds her that what she 
sees should not be strange, but as the reading, 
in its original language, of a poem, of which 
she has once heard with delight a feeble trans- 
lation : — as the listening to a melody, of which 
the key-note was struck long years ago. 

On the broken wall, at the back of Bod 
Elian, she has often sat with Robert, talking 
of these scenes, and he has kicked the fallen 
stones into rough models of the house, the 
church, the stocks, the pound, and the fields. 
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with their dividmg hedges and rustic fences 
and gates, striving hard to prove to her that 
if her father could ever be prevailed upon to 
let her spend a week with his mother, at 
Brockhurst, when Robert himself was at home 
for the holidays, that week would fall little 
short in its effects of seven days spent in 
Paradise. Hirell, in the time of her childish 
doubts of, and secret rebellion against, the 
austere religion and life of her small prison- 
like world, had begun to long for a taste of 
the rich plenty and sunny freedom of Ro- 
bert's home, the reality of which his mother's 
letters seemed to prove more than all his own 
eloquence. 

But all such wishes vanished when Hirell 
foimd herself beginning to be regarded as one 
of the shining lights of her people — ^when she 
saw eyes, usually cold and condemnatory, or 
stem and preoccupied, rest upon her with 
wonder and reverential tenderness, she began 
joyfully and tremulously to believe in her own 
sauitliness, and to put from her mind all 
earthly, or, as her ministers would have said, 
" carnal " subjects, and Robert and Kent were 
in the list. She declined his offer of a small 
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hamper of Nytimber Nonsuch apples, and 
burnt the copies he had sent her for the im- 
provement of her hand-writing, as they were 
all on the same topic, — " Kent, the garden of 
England," or " Nytimber, a Village in Kent," 
traced in Robert's bold hand, in characters 
large enough to fill up the line. The birthday 
gloves she had not the heart to refuse, but re- 
quested they might always be black, a request 
which Robert contemptuously disregarded. 

And now the picture which had been the 
richest thing in her childhood's imagination, 
lay before her, glowing warmly, breathing 
sweetly. 

She remembered how one day Robert, in a 
fit of sharp home-sickness, when Mr. Lloyd 
had been cross, and Mrs. Lloyd severe on the 
subject of spilt ink, sat with her on the same 
spot on the broken wall, and heard from her 
that she likewise had endured indescribable 
persecutions from the village schoolmistress, 
on account of her stupidity at learning to turn 
the heel of her first knitted stocking — and 
they sat together, she crying, and he plimged 
in a gloomy reverie, with his hands in his 
pockets, and his foot on his Latin grammar. 
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Almost as vividly as she sees the real Robert 
on the hay-waggon, she sees the slim yoimg 
student who sat beside her on the fallen wall, 
rather thin and pale, and dark under the eyes 
with rapid growth, and unaccustomed " worry" 
of his studies. She remembers how those 
blue, darkly-circled eyes turned on her sud- 
denly, wistfully, and how Robert, putting off 
all that assumption of manliness by which 
most boys so disguise themselves, said simply, 
as he drew away the half-knitted stocking 
with one hand, and laid the other on her 
shoulder — 

" Oh, Hirie, don't you wish we could put 
this horrid stocking in my Euclid, and pitch 
'em over Criba Ban, and tramp off to Kent, 
and have no more horrid worry all our lives ? 
Don't you, Hirie, darling ?" 

She remembers how she fell into the fasci- 
nation of his idea and answered, that she 
should like it very much, and that of course 
they must expect the journey to be like the 
Pilgrim's Progress, full of fearful dangers, so 
that Robert might display a valour unheard 
of in these days, and both a devotion and 
faith that should carry them safely past lions 
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and demons and Giant Despair, and the 
Valleys of Death, and all sorts of things in- 
vented by Satan to shake their faith in each 
other — and at last reach the enchanted fields 
of Nytimber, where they were to rest as in a 
prefatory Heaven of unlimited duration. 

So the charm of sweet, old acquaintance 
steals over all the summer scenes before her, 
giving a deeper sunshine to the gold of the 
buttercups and laburnums, a fresher sweetness 
to the scent of the lilacs and the hay. So 
her trouble has brought her to this : the ship- 
wreck of all the richer, dearer hope of her 
womanhood, has still left her in the enjoyment 
of her childish dream. 

Could she be as she was then, and forget 
all that had happened since ? Here are the 
fields she has longed for — ^more beautiful and 
rich than even Robert had taught her to 
imagine them. And then the gentle, wise, 
and generous ruling spirit of the whole — the 
good Samaritan, under whose hands her 
wounds are healing — at the thought of her, 
tears rise hot and fast, and hide the pleasant 
fields and dazzling sky. 

Strange that the very one who made her 
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love this place and long for it should be the 
means of destroying its charm whenever she 
thought of him, and of bringing back the 
fierce throbbing life into her half-conquered 
sorrow. She can think of the slim lad with 
his half troubled, half laughing eyes, and good 
tempered despair as to his own educational 
progress, — she can think of him always with 
affectionate pleasure. But when she turns 
to him who now stands on the waggon of 
hay, laughingly inviting his men to throw up 
more and more to the rich burthen, the full- 
faced, blue-eyed, supple-framed, young farmer 
— ^how can she look at him and not see the 
form that stood by him near the bridge at 
Dolgarrog, one Sunday ; or the blank disap- 
pointment that he brought into her happy, 
prosperous home the morning after that Sun- 
day, or the way in which he assisted them in 
their poverty — ^the lodger that he brought ? 

Wonderfully unconscious of his crimes poor 
Robert looks, as he shouts to Mrs. Chamber- 
layne's overseer, who has objected to his 
taking the management of the Star meadow 
hay, on the plea that he would not be up 
early enough to set the men to work, and who 
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now comes to find three hours' work done, 
and to see the men trying to conceal a grin as 
Robert greets him in a laughing voice, round 
and mellow, and far soimding, — 

"So youVe come in time for the beer, 
WrigleyT 

Mr. Wrigley, after scornfully surveying the 
amount of work done, as if remarking, men- 
tally, it was not done in the style he would 
have had it, turns his wrath upon the babies ; 
and the sun-bonnets go crawling off in hasty 
and confused retreat, only to advance again 
as soon as his back is turned, and take up 
their former groimd as securely as ever. 

Meanwhile Robert descends from his ex- 
alted position, and stands leaning against his 
favourite black Bess, his straw hat pushed 
back iQ a most ungentlemanly fashion, and his 
face looking stupid enough in that blinding sun. 

By this time the great can of beer has 
arrived at the scene of action, under the care 
of the Brockhurst groom, in morning imdress, 
and smart, pretty Susan, who guards her face 
from the sun, and admiring and grateful eyes, 
with a branch of lUac she has snatched off in 
coming through the garden. 
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Mr. Wrigley gives out the beer, offering the 
first draught to Robert, who perhaps would 
scarcely show so lively an appreciation of its 
refreshing and invigorating powers, did he 
know that the brightest eyes of all the Welsh 
teetotallers were watching him. 

As Mr. Wrigley's task of giving out the 
beer draws to a close in the Star meadow, it 
may be seen that the men turn and glance 
across the green com, to that distant field 
where the mowers are at work, with a look 
at once congratulatory and envious, as they 
think that the pleasure which for themselves 
is over, has yet to be enjoyed by their com- 
panions with the scythes. 

Robert goes to the stile, and gives a pe- 
culiar cry in a high-pitched, ringing voice. 
One of the stooping figures looks half round 
over its shoulder — the young master holds up 
the can, and raps it musically with the pewter 
mug. Up go the gleaming scythes, moving 
agitatedly in the sunshine an instant, then 
down again, and then a row of stooping figures 
come moving with a sort of lively slowness 
along by the green com. 

They are all oldish men, some of them so 
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old that one cannot help thinking each moves 
his scythe with that slow, measured sweep in 
the fear that if he gives it too wide a swing 
in his backward stroke it may clash against 
another scythe of another silent reaper very 
close behind him. They have more respect 
for Robert than the younger labourers, and 
give him the complimentary title of " squire," 
because his grandfather was known to them 
as the Squire of Nytimber when they first 
came to the farm ; and there is much wiping 
of brows and twitching of rolled-up shirt- 
sleeves, as they approach the stile where he 
sits. 

There is also some old-fashioned, flattering 
toast muttered by the owner of the tanned 
arm that first receives the frothing mug, as 
one may see by the brusque good-humoured 
nod and wave of the hand that Robert gives, 
as if he would accept so much graciously, but 
decline more. 

The mug has passed through all the tanned 
hands now, and the mowers go back again 
along by the yoimg com. 

The poetiy of the morning for them is past, 
the flowered grasses may be very beautiful 
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to look at as the sun shines on them, and the 
butterflies flutter and dip among them, but 
Robert's old mowers have only to do with the 
tough stalks, and the hard stones, that occa- 
sionally turn the edges of their scythes and 
tempers. 

After performing this duty, Robert indulges 
himself with a lounge on the hay to the de- 
light of the dogs, of which those belonging to 
the farm engage him in a spirited sham-fight ; 
while such canine strangers as are in the field 
look on from a distance wistfully, giving vent 
from time to time to their stifled longings by 
low whines and starts, and quiverings of their 
bodies. 

The waggon, with its high load, now moves 
off towards the gate, under the directions of 
Mr. Wrigley, to the general confusion and 
scattering of the sun-bonnets and their guar- 
dians. 

Robert comes across the field towards 
Susan, who ceases flirting with her lilac 
branch, and meets him demurely, evidently 
feeling sure he is going to speak to her. 

He does, it is easy to perceive, ask Susan 
some question, and Susan, in answering it. 
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glances towards HireU^s window, and, as if 
involuntarily, Robert's glance turns in the 
same direction. He sees the dark, drooping 
head, against the white curtain. 

His hat is lifted, and a wonderfully radiant 
face smiles towards her. From that sense of 
embarrassment with which we discover our- 
selves suddenly observed by the person we 
have been rather secretly and closely watch- 
ing, Hirell blushes deeply, while nodding and 
returning Robert's look. 

In this recognition — their first since the day 
of her coming — the eyes of each had a flash 
of pure, deep pleasure in them, which perhaps 
each would rather have concealed from the 
other ; but as Adam and Eve must have seen 
in each other's eyes some light of the lost 
Eden, Hirell could not look at Robert, or 
Robert at Hirell, suddenly, and without pre- 
paration, and not see some lingering glow and 
dew of a sweet morning, whose tender pro- 
mise they had shared together, and which 
now might disappoint, but could never banish 
from their memories. 

"We are old, old friends," says Hirell, 
coming from the window. Then in another 
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minute she peeps again, and sees the waggon 
staggering through the gate — ^Robert plodding 
away towards the hooded house, and Susan 
and the groom coming home with the empty 
cans — ^she guarding her head from the blows 
of the lilac branch, which he has captured 
from her. 

By and bye comes a knock at Hirell's door. 
It is Susan, settling her cap and apron, and 
saying that breakfast is ready. 

Here is the garden parlour, as usual, all 
comfort and brightness, and the fair, rich, 
matronly face rising from its pillow to wel- 
come her. There begins to be a little patient 
sort of despair in its morning smile to Hirell. 
This morning, however, Hirell is to give her a 
moment of gentle triumph and delight, such 
as she has not known for many years. She 
has bent over her sofa and given the usual 
respectful, but cold and timid, greeting, when 
Mrs. Chamberlayne, instead of finding her 
hand set free, feels it held more and more 
tightly in warm and trembling fingers, and 
looking up at Hirell's eyes, finds them gazing 
at her with all the wildness and strangeness 
gone out of them. . 
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"My darling child T' and she draws her 
gently down to kiss her again. 

Hirell keeps back her face, with closed full 
eyes, and quivering lips, but as she sinks on 
her knees by the sofa, a sob, and with it a 
broken word, bursts from her, with more pas- 
sion than Mrs. Chamberlayne believed to be 
in her nature — 

"Un-grate-fuir 
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CHAPTEK XIL 

ROBERT COMES TO TEA. 

In the evening of that same day on which the 
hay in the Star meadow was carried, Robert 
came to Brockhurst to tea. 

His visit was quite unexpected by his 
mother, who was even more surprised than 
HireU to see him entering the parlour, with 
an almost impudent enjoyment of their 
astonished looks in his blue eyes. 

" Robert,'' said Mrs. Chamberlayne, laugh- 
ing at the thought that it was so strange 
to see her son come uniavited into his own 
home, " is anything the matter T 

" Yes, I want a cup of tea,'' he answered. 

" Well, don't be so defiant about it," said 
his mother. *^ Susan, fetch another cup and 
saucer." 
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He only said to Hirell, as he pressed her 
hand — 

" I'm so glad you're better/' but he managed 
to make her feel that there was hearty glad- 
ness in his voice and in his hands' clasp, 
that made her ashamed of her own ingrati- 
tude for returning health. 

He presently condescended to explain to 
Mrs. Chamberlayne that he had been hard at 
work, hoping to clear the Star meadow before 
night, and it had occurred to him he might 
as well save time by dropping in there for 
his tea instead of going all the way to the 
Rookery. 

There was a low, roimd table, before Mrs. 
Chamberlayne's sofa. Hirell was sitting at 
that side which was by the head of the sofa. 
Robert fetched one of the wicker chairs stand- 
ing on the lawn, and seated himself on the 
other side of the table, half in and. half out of 
the window. 

It was an intensely hot evening, and tea 
was very pleasant to him in the old room again. 

" This is nice," he said, tilting back his chair, 
** to sit at a window that hasn't a smothering 
straw-bonnet over it — ^fuU of cobwebs — and to 
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have a cup of tea that's not quite black or 
quite white." 

" Now, Eobert, it's of no use your trying to 
malign Mrs. Payne to me" answered his 
mother ; " the very sight of you satisfies me 
as to her goodness and care. Could he dare, 
Hirell, to pass himself off as 'starved or neg- 
lected with that round full-moon of a face ?" 

The full-moon of a face looked comically at 
Hirell, whose thin, white cheek caught some- 
thing of its brightness as she snuled faintly. 

The heat and the scent of the syringa made 
her feel very languid ; and her head began to 
ache with the thoughts that came crowding 
oppressively fast and thick through Robert's 
presence. There was his letter and its en- 
closure, which she had given into Kezia's care. 
He had never had any acknowledgment of it 
from her all this time. What must he think 
of that ingratitude ? What must he think of 
her taste in allowing him to be the bearer of 
letters from Cimliff ? 

Of one thing she was very certain — and the 
fact was so £ar very satisfactory — ^Robert no 
longer loved her. Indeed, there was in his 
face so deep and tranquil a satisfaction — ^so 
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sunny a calm, that she asked herself if a newer 
and deeper love had not come to him, and 
taught him to smile at the folly of the old. 
But sometimes even finding that a thing 
proves to be as we would have it, is a secret 
pain as well as a satisfaction to us, and Hirell 
began to thuik herself a poor unworthy crea- 
ture, since one lover had so soon and so easily 
put her from his heart, and the other — oh ! 
would there never, never come a day which 
the galling bitterness of that remembrjBince 
could not reach and overrun ? 

A little while ago she might have rather 
scorned Robert in spite of herself for his 
happy changeableness ; but her respect for 
him had wonderfully iucreased since she had 
watched him among his men that morning. 
Robert had been so Kttle in the habit of talk- 
ing of his own work, that Hirell had not been 
quite sure whether he lived the life of an idle 
gentleman at Nytimber. She rather suspected 
when she had heard him talk of his mother's 
foreman that such was really the case. 

"You must get out in the fields before 
they're all cleared, Hirell," said Robert, help- 
ing himself to cream, which Hirell could only 
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be brought to distribute as so much gold. 
" If you promise to come to-morrow, I'll make 
them begin under the elms, so that you can 
sit in the shade, and have some shawls and lie 
down there." 

" Thank you, Robert ! I shall be very glad 
to come — only don't take any trouble for me," 
answered Hirell, 

" As to that, I mean to take a good deal of 
trouble with you, Hirell," Robert said with a 
decision that rather astonished Mrs. Chamber- 
lay ne. " You must come to church next Sim- 
day, if it's only to see the difference between 
our comfortable old vicar and Ephraim Jones. 
Then I want you to let me drive you over to 
Reculcester to see the shops and the cathedral. 
And it's only eight miles to the Bay — we 
must go there, and have dinner at Uncle 
Stephen's." 

Mrs. Chamberlayne laughed. 

" Why, Robert," she said, " whenever did 
you arrange all this round of dissipation for 
Hirell ? You quite take our breath away." 

" Well I don't mean to allow you the luxury 
of a companion invalid any longer, mother," 
answered Robert. " I'm under a pledge to get 
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Hirell strong with the least possible delay ; I 
shan't let her be moped up here any longer." 

When he had said this he looked up at 
Hirell to see if she guessed whom he had 
pledged himself to about her ; and he saw a 
lovely faint flush spreading aU over her pale 
face, and her lashes were trembling very low 
over her cheek. 

He got up and took her hand. 

"Good night, Hirell/' he said, "things 
will all be right soon. I know what your 
father is where your happiness is concerned, 
better than you do ; only keep up your spirits 
and get well." 

Then he kissed his mother, and went out 
with a parting nod to Hirell. 

He went the garden way, and had scarcely 
reached the lawn when he heard a quick step 
behind him. 

Turning, he saw Hirell coming to him, and 
looking very pale and troubled. 

" Robert," said she, " I want to speak to 
you before you go." 

Her hurry had made her breathless and 
wan-looking. Robert involuntarily made her 
take his arm, and walk very slowly up the 
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lawn, whose trees were now all in commotion 
with the home-coming birds ; who, by the chat- 
tering and quarrelling, seemed to have brought 
more trophies from the teeming summer fields 
than could be made room for. 

" Robert," said Hirell, trying to keep her 
voice calm, " I didn't know quite what you 
meant just now. I understood about your 
wish to make me go out, and help me to get 
strong — and I feel very grateftd, and you may 
be sure that I will try. I have tried, Robert, 
but I will try more than I have done. But, 
Robert, will you tell me, please, what you 
meant about — about father just now ?" 

" O, I mean he'U come round," answered 
Robert rather confusedly. 

" Come round to — ^to what, Robert T 

"He'll consent to your having Sir John 
Cunliff. Only let my mother and me do our 
best with him, and give him time, and I'm 
certain, Hirell, all will come right." 

" Robert !" 

She had snatched her hand from his arm, 
and stood confronting him, looking at him 
with bright angry eyes. 

"Write to father, if you dare! Speak 
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to me about marrying Sir John Cunliff again 
if you dare I Understand, once for all, he's 
not what you or any of you think. Under- 
stand, Robert, if my father went on his knees 
to ask me to marry that man I would not 
do it !" 

Robert felt his senses so hopelessly confused 
by this outburst that he could at first do no- 
thing but gaze on Hirell's face with a sort of 
stupor. Gradually, however, there came to 
him a sense of the deception that must have 
been practised upon him ; and with it a kind- 
ling anger that began to bum more and more 
hotly, though he turned his eyes away that 
Hirell might not see it. 

" O Robert," she said, her voice suddenly 
weak again and gentle, " how rude, how ill- 
tempered I am ! What a return I make for 
your kindness. Forgive me — only, pray say 
no more about this.'' 

" Then I'm to understand, Hirell, that your 
refusal of Sir John Cunliff comes from yoiu- 
self alone." 

" It does, Robert, quite from myself. I have 
foimd he is unworthy to be my father's son, 
and he shall not be. No, he shall not be." 
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** Then you have ceased to care for him, 
HireU r 

She looked up at Robert's face with a 
glance of kindly but irrepressible contempt — 
as if she would ask him if he thought her love 
were as easily disposed of as his own. 

" No/' she said, " I have not ceased to care 
for him — nor shall I ever. O Robert ! we 
are not all made alike in this world." 

Robert smiled a very serious, short-lived 
sort of smile as he thought how wide of its 
mark her little arrow had fallen. 

He had been leading her back to the 
house, and by this time they had reached the 
parlour window. 

"WeD, good-night," he said. "I shaU 
write the instant I get home and retract my 
promise." 

And the letter was written and posted that 
night. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

NEWS FROM HOME. 

The next morning when Mrs. Chamber- 
layne was looking over her letters, with her 
usual gentle excitement — it was her one ex- 
citement of the day — she found among them 
the following letter from Bod Elian, for 
Hirell, and handed it to her. 

It was from Hugh — ^the first she had re- 
ceived from him since the beginning of his 
troubles. 

"Bod Elian. 
"My Dear Hirell, 

"I wonder which is the most truly 

selfish, the ambition which makes us feel the 

world to be all ours, or the tender grief for 

ourselves that comes after ambition's fall; 

when we realize that even the little chimney 

nook to which that world is shrunk — that 
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nook that once was ours is ours no longer — 
that we have no sound right to it. And that 
is what I feel now, after my return. 

" Forgive me — ^pray forgive me, that I have 
been too much engrossed, too much puffed up, 
and too much overwhelmed, to be able to 
write as I promised you. The collapse for 
the moment has been complete. My worst 
enemy could wish nothing worse for me than 
I feel, unless it were to come and sing some 
song of triumph under my windows. 

" Hirell, I feel something swell dangerously 
in my throat, when I contrast the tender 
mercies of our fellow-men outside, with the 
loving-kindness of my brother, his consider- 
ateness, his boxmdless charity. 

" And I used to think him hard. God help 
me, it was the life that was hard — ^the Efe 
that he and all of us were condemned to. 

" When I returned — ^looking like a skeleton, 
Kezia says — dreading the very sight of him, 
and picturing to myself the black, gloomy 
place, destitute of common comforts, and 
made more destitute by the loss of the delu- 
sive hopes I had raised, while this was my 
state, I was carried into what seemed for 
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the moment to my fancy a domestic paradise. 
The room was unusually light, there were 
flowers on the table ; everything, in a word, 
was as if for a feast. That big-boned, big- 
voiced Christian, with a still bigger heart, 
Ephraim Jones, I suspect had some hand in 
this. When I could speak, I told Mias that 
I thought it was only a more refined mode of 
punishment, and that he need not fear it was 
su£Glcient. 

" I had to go to bed, and from thence did 
not rise till yesterday week, and to-day I will 
write to you, I hope words of comfort. 

"Hirell, I live again. This fiirst failure 
has himodliated, but shall not destroy me. It 
is one of the dreams of the Saxon's egotism 
that nobody but he is strong ; and in mea- 
suring strength he brutally mixes up all kinds 
of the most incongruous natures for compari- 
son, and then judges them by his own narrow 
standard. My brief experience has taught 
me that however difficult the world is, how- 
ever frdl of pit&Ils, a man may still make 
way, if, with ambition, and tiie talent tiiat 
justifies it, he has good sense, and fixed 
principle ; and, to revert to myself, if he can 
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tread down tmder his feet the axtist's deadliest 
enemy, Pleasure. 

" And now for a secret ; or rather for a 
whole nest of secreta I am going away 
to-morrow. I am going away secretly. I 
am not going to please myself, for I would 
gladly have stayed here a few weeks to feel 
that I and my mother-land were once again 
reconciled; and yet I must go. And upon 
all these secrets comes another and greater 
one that explains them, and which you ought 
to know, 

" Hirell, I have long and dearly loved Kezia. 

" EUas knew of this long ago, and promised 
to speak for me. He has fulfilled that promise 
faithfully, but somehow my love by proxy 
did not get on ; and he wrote to me when I 
was in the full of my mad hoKday to say I 
had better come and see to the affair myself 
as soon as 1 justly could. 

" In returning — broken alike in heart and 
fortune, as it seemed — I had secretly the 
faintest gleam of light stiU cheering me about 
Kezia. Her conduct when I did come was 
$trange. It was tender, motherly, but ac- 
companied with a certain restraint that I, 
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exquisite coxcomb 1 fancied was maidenly 
consciousness of love. 

" It was no time for a pauper to talk, or 
dream ; and I was silent enough, though 
always thinking, one minute of Kezia, and the 
next of my second venture forth. 

" Last night, or rather about half an hour 
after midnight, I felt very restless ; and 
got up with a strong inclination to see if 
my brother were awake, and would talk to 
me. 

" Wishing not to distiu-b him if he were 
asleep, or Kezia, who would have fancied me 
ill, I trod as if my feet were shod with cotton 
wool ; went to his door, which as you know 
he often leaves ajar for air, pushed it open, 
and went in. The room was in absolute 
darkness. I was instantly arrested by the 
sound of his voice. And, to judge by the 
soimd, he was kneeling, I think, at the bed- 
side ; and praying, according to his habit, 
aloud, that is to say in a low, monotonous, 
but painfully earnest tone, which would not 
be heard by any one in the house, less favour- 
ably situated than I was. 

"I thought it would do me no harm to 
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share in that which he was saying. Believe 
me, Hireil, I would not for the world have 
stayed to listen but in that spirit. 

"His prayer lasted for some time, was 
too fine for me now to go into, but deeply 
interesting, without however any special 
application to myself, which I cannot say I 
desired. 

" He had finished, or appeared to have 
done so by the pause, and I should have 
spoken, but that I knew he had not risen, 
and might therefore be still continuing, as I 
have often known him do, to pray in silence ; 
as if there were subjects too holy, too myste- 
rious, for the soiling of mortal words. 
Presently he broke out again, and the mere 
sound of the voice, so broken with trouble, 
seemed to warn me instinctively of something 
I needed to hear. As nearly as I can repeat 
his words, they were these : 

" * Lord, Thou knowest his heart and mine. 
Thou knowest his present affiction. Have I 
not asked Thee, besought Thee, wrestled 
with Thee, that Thou shouldest raise him up, 
and comfort him, and make him as one meet 
for Thy service ? Have I not, O Lord, con- 
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fessed that I know not whether these his 
aims axe good, and left him with Thee and 
his own conscience ? Thou gavest him his 
gifts. I am bound to believe thou knowest 
well for what purpose. But now, O Lord, 
help me ; enlighten me about Thine hand- 
maid. Thou canst look into the heart and 
judge it ; Father, judge mine ! If it be the 
desire of the flesh, the pride of the eye, the 
delusions of the soul, that have moved me ; 
if I have been unfaithful to this my brother ; 
if I have turned her heart from him for my 
own gaiD, let me bend before Thee, and 
receive the chastisement due to me, even 
while I implore thy pardon and mercy, O 
Lord ! the lad loves this Thine handmaiden. 
What must I do ? Can I, in his present low 
estate, tell him she inclines not to him? 
That she is wounded if I plead for him; 
that in spite of thy servant's unworthiness, 
she has thought to succeed in this Thy house 
to the love, and the duties, and holy responsi- 
bilities of that dear Saint now in Thy bosom?' 
" Hirell, you wiQ judge it was time for me 
to go out of that room, and I went. You 
will judge it is time for me to go out of that 
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house, and I depart to-morrow. I have 
written to ihem both ; how I need not 
say. Their path henceforth is I think made 
clear. Another dream killed ! How many 
more murders of the innocents must there 
be? 

" Harell, dearest fiiend, sister, write to me. 
I have no one but you to tell all this to, and 
expect some comforting words from in answer. 
I cannot express to you how I long to feel I 
have stUl the wise, kind, holy little sister I 
have always had in you. Sometimes I feel 
as if you must be indeed my sister, and your 
father my father, for was ever brother to 
brother what he has been to me ? When I 
first came home and heard of your illness, 
and imhappiness, and lay so ill myself in 
your little room, looking hour after hour at 
the " Virgin Martyr," and the texts on your 
walls, I used to think how we had both had 
our dearest wish, and got away from home, 
and then I used to wonder if we were only 
to come back to it to die of our experiences. 
But thank God we are not doomed to stand 
merely as sad remembrances to those who 
love us. We are to live it seems, and work, 
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and suffer, ah, yes, to suffer for them. Give 
my love to Bob, and ask him if he can manage 
to let me see him in London. Dear Hirell, 
how I wish — how I know they aU wish 
you could have made him happy. He's one 
in a thousand — one in a million I should say. 
We only quarrelled on one matter. Bob would 
never own whether he cared for the harp or 
not, and used to be offended when I applied 
my favourite verses to him. You know what 
I mean : 

" * The man to whom the harp is dear, 

Who loves the sound of song and ode, 
Win cherish all that's cherished there, 
Where angels hold their blest abode. 

" * But he who loves not tune or strain, 
Nature to him no love has given ; 
You'll see him while his days remains, 
Hateful at once to earth and Heaven.' 

" You can make Bob very angry by repeat- 
ing this if you like. He always says it's 
mere Welsh poets' nonsense ; and that a man 
may love music yet be a great rogue, or dis- 
like music and yet be a very good fellow, a 
shockiDg notion of Bob's ; Saxon to the core. 
Root it out of him if you can. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

OLD FRIENDS. 

One morning, a week after Sir John Cun- 
liff had left Kent, when Mrs. Chamberlayne 
had had her couch moved into the garden, 
Hirell came in through the window for some- 
thing for her work-basket, and to her surprise 
saw Robert leaning over the table — ^his head 
buried in the sheets of a newspaper. 

"Good morning, Robert," she said, 
*^ Aunt's out under your pear tree. I sup- 
pose you wondered where we'd all gone T 

Robert coughed — a little nervous cough 
quite unusual to him— then looking up, half 
folded the paper, and came towards her 
with it. 

" This was sent to me by post this morning 
— of course it's intended for you." 

He spoke quickly, but gravely; and she 
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" Good-bye, now, dear Hirell ; it is striking 
two ; by four T must be beyond Dolgarrog. 
" Ever affectionately yours, 

"Hugh Morgan/' 
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good and kind to mention it, and I have 
been too ill — ^too cowardly — and so you have 
not had a word of my thanks^ of my great, 
great gratitude — for your unlooked-for good- 
ness to him. Oh ! you were so good to him, 
when I — ^I had to he so cruel. It is remem- 
bered — it is treasured. God bless you for it, 
Robert/' 

EQs eyes agsdn met hers, as if against his 
will, and were withdrawn. 

'' I must tell you now, Robert, as this has 
come to be spoken of by us," said TTirell, 
"that everything which I have had to forgive 
in him has been long, long ago foigiven — ^sa 
don't say anything to me again about for- 
giving him — it pains me for anyone to think 
I have resentment against him. And I must 
teU you that I must not marry him, Robert, 
because — Robert, there are these reasons 
against it. The more I see of the world, tiie 
more I love my fiither — the more rare and 
beautiful the holiness of his life seems to me ; 
and I think €rod means me to look to him as 
I always had done till — ^tiU he came. I think 
that I am to look to him, and find help for my 
weakness and fiuthfalnfiHR in the Daniel-like 
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strength and faith of his spirit I feel, 
Robert, that utterly removed from him I 
should be like that leaf rustling upon the 
carpet there, ready to be borne away by the 
first wind that blows. And hCy Robert, would 
part us absolutely, entirely. I am sure of it 
— I am indeed — ^though perhaps he would 
not own it to himself. I know it would come 
to that — ^I have felt it all along — ^the ' still 
small voice' has said all along to me, * Hirell, 
it will be so — you know it' — and, Robert, I 
do know it.'' 

She was silent, and Robert did not turn 
his head. He seemed to know that she had 
tears and sobs to struggle with, though she 
was silent. And soon he heard her voice 
again so low and so sweet, and chastened like 
birds' voices after a storm. 

" Then another reason against my marrying 
him is, that if we were married, and anything 
made him impatient with me, and he should 
speak an imkind word to me, as of course in 
this life, where no voice can be always music 
to us, I must expect he will do, often, or 
sometimes — ^then, instead of being to me as it 
might to another, ox from another — quickly 
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forgotten and forgiven — ^there is something I 
should be reminded of by the lightest tone of 
harshness, the least word of impatience from 
his lips — ^Robert, there is something which I 
should remember— which would come back to 
me at such a moment, and make the hasty 
word, or tone, or look, full of such bitter 
terrible meaning — ^it would say to me did he 
not warn me himself that I was not fit to — . 
I should tear the wedding-ring from my hand 
— I should die or I should become mad ! Oh, 
it is so much better cw it is. As it is I can 
forgive and bless him. If I were married to 
him I might learn not to forgive, and not to 
bless him." 

Robert struck the Reculcester Guardian 
which he held in one hand an impatient blow 
with the back of the other, but his averted 
face was veiy serious and sympathetic. 

" Now that I have told you this, Robert, 
you won't think me obstinate, or resentful, or 
unkind," said HireU, " in keeping to my re- 
solution, will you ? — ^and you won t — oh, that 
pains me so much — ^you won't be always ex- 
pecting me to change towards him ? I have 
resolved — ^and you know that even when I 
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was a little girl, when I made a solemn 
promise to myself I did keep it — ^you remem-- 
ber, don^t you, Robert V* 

Robert did lift his eyes to hers now, with a 
long gentle look that reminded Hirell of a 
certain childish promise which assuredly had 
not been unbroken — ^but she thought the 
remembrance had come to her from herself, 
and not that Robert's eyes had anything to 
do with it, and it passed as quickly from her 
mind as the faint flush it had brought passed 
from her cheek. 

That, however, returned again as Robert, 
after a short cough and another hit at the 
Guardian^ said, 

" But you care for him stUl — you will only 
be miserable all your life." 

" I hope not, Robert," she answered. " I 
care for him, but I hope my life wiU not be 
miserable through caring for him. You must 
not think that because the pleasure you have 
given me in bringing me this paper was a pain- 
ful one, that such news of him will not some 
day be a pleasure free from any pain. I feel 
that it will, but at present my loss is fresh to 
me. When I am strong and go back home, 
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I shall try and work very hard for them. I 
shall work in the fields as you do, making my 
pleasure out of it — though neither I nor my 
fields will ever reflect the rich sunshine of 
God as you and yours do, Robert. It has 
been a great pleasure to me, seeing you so 
happy.'' 

" There are such things as fool's paradises/' 
answered Robert. 

"I don't think you have to do with any 
such places, Robert. I think that the life 
you lead might have been planned by Bong 
Solomon in the very flower of his wis- 
dom." 

Robert's hand that hung over the arm of 
his chair swimg quickly to and fro as if beat- 
ing an imaginary tambourine — but he said 
nothing. 

" I think you are vexed with me, Robert," 
Hirell said, looking at him anxiously. " Is it 
about this paper being sent to you ? Indeed 
it is far from being my wish that you should 
be troubled in this way." 

" No, I am not vexed — ^that's not the word 
for it," Robert answered ; '* that seems to 
mean some peevish sort of annoyance. You 
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were agitated — you turned quite pale when I 
gave you that paper because it was from some 
one you have loved a few months, and who 
loves you — ^but suppose — *' and he turned his 
head, and looked full and steadily at her — 
" suppose you had it from another woman 
who pretends to love him, and looks to you to 
give it to him — ^what should you feel then — 
especially if, instead of a few months, you had 
loved him for many years, as I have loved 
your 

'' Oh, Robert 1 that is past/' 

"Is it? I have yet to learn that, Hi- 
reU." 

They looked at each other a moment, she 
scarcely believing him, and he wondering sadly 
how she could have doubted. Then she bent 
her head, and pressed her hands together be- 
neath the table in much distress. 

" Oh, Robert I I hope I did not deceive 
you in any way when you spoke to me last 
September. Oh, I should be so grieved 
if—'' 

" You did not deceive me, Hirell. If de- 
ceived I deceived myself. You know how much 
easier it is to me to look on the t best side of 
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things ; and, as to your being grieved, rather 
than that — I would have let you go on, 
thinking my love no stronger, and no more 
enduring than you evidently have thought 
it" 

HireU put her thia little hands to her face, 
saying, 

" This makes it worse and worse, Robert, 
my coming here, and being a burthen to you, 
and a pain, through him ; through those let- 
ters ; but I didn't know ; I didn't know. I 
never thought he would find out where I had 
gone for one thiag ; believe me, I could never 
have endured the thought of his coming to 
your house with letters and messages for me. 
And, when you spoke to me last year, I did 
not think for a moment that you were much 
disappointed by my answer; and the next hour 
I seemed to understand why you had spoken. 
I thought then you did not love me at all, and 
it was only your generous wish to be in a 
position to give you the right of helping us 
that made you speak to me. Oh, I beg 
your pardon, Robert. You have much to for- 
give me for.'* 

" What have I to forgive you for, Hirell ?" 
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said Robert, in a voice that had in it a 
strange mingling of self-contempt and tender 
generosity ; " for being the means of keeping 
me to one ambition ; that of making my 
home, and fortune, and my own life more 
worthy of you. Are they too good now, 
either of them, under their improvements? 
When I spoke to you it was altogether too 
sudden. I could not help myself But I 
did not look on it as a fair answer from 
you. I hoped for a different one next time I 
should ask the same question. When I heard 
suddenly you were engaged to him whom I 
was fool enough to take to your house, of 
course I turned a nuisance to myself, and 
everybody else. When I heard that there 
was some trouble connected with the engage- 
ment, I supposed through your father, and 
you came here to us, you did me more good 
than anything else could have done. I 
thought if it is a brother and friend she 
wants, she shall have a right sound and faith- 
ful one. I went to your father to reason 
with him, and I often met Cunliff here, and 
told him not to be cast down. Yes, I offered 
VOL. in. 14 
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my comfort, when he had your love. 0, 
HireU!" 

" Robert !" cried Hirell, her face very white 
and streaming with tears, as she held out with 
a despairing gesture both her hands towards 
him; "take the thanks, the poor, poor 
thanks of one who has nothing else to offer 
you for aU your goodness to her ! Nothing, 
Robert, nothing ; no love ; no hope." 

" Then if J am satisfied with the poor, poor 
thanks," said Robert, laying the little hands 
together, and holding them very gently and 
reverentially in his own, " Will you be ? or 
will you give me also the pain of seeing that 
you take your confidence from me, and look 
upon me as not to be trusted as your friend, 
because there happens to be in me more 
friendliness for you than you care to accept ? 
Here is, certainly, much of it, Hirell ; but 
only take what you want, and leave the rest 
It will, always be here for you." 

" Ah, yes, I do trust you, and I will always, 
Robert. But you must not mind me going 
home. I must go ; indeed I must." 

" Then you shall go, and I will take you. 
When must you go ?" 
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" This — ^no, to-morrow — ^I should so like to 
go to-morrow ; but — ^but, indeed, I could go 
by myself." 

" Hirell," said Robert, in a tone of tender 
reproach. 

" Then please take me." 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

ROBERT SETS HIS AFFAIRS IN ORDER. 

Robert when lie went away from Brockliurst 
that morning found a certain sense of relief 
in the fact that he would not have five 
minutes' time on his hands till the moment 
when he should depart with Hirell for Wales. 
Nothing had been settled as to the exact 
train they were to go by, but in his own mind 
he fixed on one that started from Reculcester 
at about half-past nine in the morning. He 
knew that Hirell would look to him to arrange 
for her to go as soon as possible, yet he knew 
she would not wish to give his mother such 
surprise and uneasiness as going that same 
day would assuredly cause her. He got the 
exact time of the train from Wrigley, the 
foreman, and decided that he would go back 
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to Brockhurst in the afternoon, and have it 
settled. 

He did not go to the hooded house for that 
formidable noonday meal which Mrs. Payne 
made so much ado about ; he felt very little 
inclined for the sight of it or her, but he per- 
suaded himself it was want of time, not ap- 
petite, that kept him away. 

So he busied himself in helping to move a 
hght fence that was in the way of the mowers, 
and this taking him about two hours, brought 
him to the time when he knew Hirell and his 
mother would have taken their work and 
books, and settled themselves under the trees 
on the lawn. Then he went round to the 
garden door, and came upon them in a hurried, 
business-like, matter-of-fact way, asking Hirell 
if the morning train would suit her. 

"Very well indeed, Robert, thank you,'* 
she answered ; and Robert seeing that they 
had both been crying, became more in a hurry 
than ever. 

"Then 111 be round with the trap at 
eight," he said, and left them without another 
word. 

And now that that duty was over, there 
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was still the rest of the hot June afternoon 
and long June evening to get through. He 
must not go home till he was obliged — home 
to the dreary, unfurnished house, with its 
gloomy darkened windows and cobwebbed 
ceilings, and unnatural silence, broken only 
by the slipshod tread of Mrs. Payne on the 
stairs, and in the great empty rooms. No, 
that must be put off as long as it possibly 
could be. Besides, had he not the new stands 
for the ricks to place, as well as the rick in 
the south yard to finish ? And there was the 
mare, that had got slightly hurt with the 
pitchfork, to be taken over to the veterinary 
surgeon at Ninfield. 

By four o'clock the new stands were ready, 
and were being admired by all who had 
assisted with them ; and Robert had some hay 
brought to show how the foimdations of the 
ricks were to be managed. 

After this he went the roimd of the hay- 
fields, and had some tea brought out to him 
from Brockhurst kitchen. Then he finished 
in the south yard, and set off for Ninfield 
with the mare. 

The surgeon advised that she should be left, 
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and sent for the next morning, so Robert had 
to walk home. 

Nmfield is the nearest post town to Nytim- 
ber, which has no post-office of its own, and 
Robert, recollecting he would be gone before 
the letters reached home in the morning, 
thought he would call in for them as he 
passed the little shop. The postmaster left 
counting a pound of candles for a little girl, to 
attend to Robert; and when he had given him 
what letters he had for him, he asked, to 
Robert's great surprise, if Sir John Cunliff 
was staying at Nytimber. 

"Certainly not,*' said Robert, "he's been 
gone above a week." 

Then the postmaster told him that some 
poor man had done nothing but tramp from 
here to Reculcester, and back again from Re- 
culcester here, in search of Sir John, the 
whole week. 

Uneasy wild ideas about Elias, floated 
through Robert's mind as he went home. 
He soon dismissed them as he saw their 
absurdity. If Elias wanted Cunliff, he would 
certainly have gone to Nytimber first. Then 
he remembered some man had come making 
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enquiries of Mrs. Payne about CunliflP, the 
day after his departure; and Robert had 
taken no notice of it at the time, thinking 
the man was probably some public-house 
hanger on, whom Cunliff had employed on 
some errand and forgotten to pay. In all 
probability this was the same man who had 
been so persistent in his enquiry at Ninfield, 
and as Robert remembered his appearance, he 
was able to dismiss all fears about Elias. 

When he got home it was past nine, but 
still light, and though he was very tired, he 
nevertheless felt a great reluctance to go into 
the hooded house. He had now seen to aU 
that required his attention before a day's 
absence ; but there was upon him a strange 
fit of carefulness, an anxiety that nothing 
should be neglected, and a strong wish to 
leave all things in as much order as possible. 

He had not the slightest idea of staying 
away an hour longer than he was obliged, yet 
he found himself arranging things so that 
work could go on a week or two without 
him. 

He showed this so plainly by wanting 
things done which did not matter for some 
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time to come, that his men were all of one 
mind as to his secret intention of making 
his absence longer than he said it would be. 

Robert himself was not a little puzzled by 
the mood that was upon him. He had never 
experienced it before on the eve of a journey 
to Wales or anywhere else. He could not 
tell why he was anxious about the padlock 
being put on the gate of the three-acre field, 
when the sheep were not to be turned into it 
for a fortnight, he only felt that he was 
anxious, and should think and fidget about 
if it were not done. Rather than neglect it 
when he found he really had not courage to 
knock again at the door of Wrigley's cottage, 
(he had already disturbed him three times 
siQce his return from Ninfield,) he got a pad- 
lock and chain, and went himself to put it on 
the gate. 

He did not return across the fields, but 
round by the road past the pound and the 
Hop Pole. 

The moon had risen, and the hay-fields 
looked very pleasant under its soft Kght. 
There seemed an air of peace and order over 
all things, that was soothing to Robert's 
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restless mind, which grew quieter and more 
satisfied as he walked home along the silent 
road. 

When he got past the Hop Pole he saw a 
figure approaching from the opposite side, 
and quickly recognized it as belonging to one 
whom he could not pass by. 

"Sir John CunMr 

" I am glad to have found you at last, Mr. 
Chamberlayne, I have been waiting more than 
an hour at your house. Is it not rather 
strange that none of your people could find 
you r 

Sir John spoke in a half irritable, half 
satirical tone, that astonished Robert even 
more than it annoyed him. 

" Well, I don't know that it's very strange, 
Sir John," he answered, " considering that 
my people — my only available people at this 
hour, consist of poor rheumatic old Mrs. 
Payne, and her little nephew." 

Robert had determined that he would not 
be the first to hold out his hand after such a 
salutation from Sir John, but he soon saw 
there was to be no hand-shaking for them 
that night. 
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" No doubt you have been surprised at not 
seeing me down before, Mr. Chamberlayne ?" 

"Not at all," said Robert, "I am only 
surprised at seeing you here now.'' 

They had begim to walk slowly by the 
side of the churchyard wall ; suddenly Cim- 
liff stopped, and said almost fiercely : — 

" Did you think I would receive such a 
letter as yours without demanding an expla- 
nation?" 

"Yes," answered Robert, trying to keep 
down the bitterness and contempt that seemed 
as if it would burst from him or choke him ; 
" I did think you would be careful enough 
of what self-respect you may have left to do 
so. 

"Then," replied Cunliff growing more 
calm as Robert became more excited, " you 
are greatly mistaken. I do most undoubtedly 
demand to hear your reasons for writing me 
such a letter." 

" Very well, hear them if you wish. Certain 
representations of yours caused me to under- 
take for another's sake a most unwelcome 
ojffice. When you had gone, I discovered 
that those representations were false, and I 
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wrote immediately and told you I withdrew 
my promise ; there's your explanation, Sir 
John !" 

And Kobert made as if he would continue 
his walk homeward, but Cunliff again stood 
in his path. 

" Mr. Chamberlayne, you have most grossly 
misunderstood either those representations of 
mine you mention, or the person who has 
made you believe them to be untrue. I shall 
certainly require you to go for my benefit 
more fully into your motives for this sudden 
and not exactly honourable charge." 

Robert turned with the full intention of 
giving Sir John a very much plainer explana- 
tion than he had yet given, one that he 
should find it impossible to misunderstand ; 
but as he turned, he saw a man standing 
watching them ; apparently he had been 
there some little time, observing them with 
great interest. 

When he saw he was noticed he came close 
to them, and looked with quiet earnest 
scrutiny first at one and then the other. 

Robert recognised him then as the stranger 
who had inquired after Sir John, of the hay- 
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makers some days ago ; and as the same too, 
he had no doubt, who had so beset the post- 
master at Ninfield all the week. 

He was a short man with unusually broad 
shoulders, roimd back, and head projecting 
forwards. The eyes that looked at Cunliff 
and Chamberlayne were large, of a greenish 
grey, and were blood-shot and heavy, as if 
with fatigue and want of sleep. Yet there 
was a restless wild sort of light in them ; a 
fire that must long have destroyed sleep ; 
that must have made the lids throb and ache, 
when they tried to keep closed. Dust, damp 
and Sim had dyed his clothes to the usual 
hue of the tramp^s Kvery, mud colour. The 
sole and upper leather of one boot had come 
apart, and an inflamed bleeding foot appeared 
between. 

Chamberlayne felt an inward shrinking as 
the man looked at him, and thought to him- 
self that if he had come with the lowest of 
tramps to the hop-picking, he should send 
him away with a shilling in his pocket rather 
than employ him. 

Cunliff looked at him with less disgust, 
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and more curiosity, and a vague feeling of 
having seen him before. 

When he had given that piercing look into 
the face of each, the man asked in a civil 
quiet voice, that seemed about as weary as 
the rest of him, — 

"I ask pardon, gentlemen, but will you tell 
me which of you two might be Sir John 
Cunliff, Bart., the new member for the 
borough of ?" 

He said " Bart." as if it were an indis- 
pensible part of the name. 

" I am, my man, what do you want with 
me V said Sir John. 

The man went a step closer to him, and 
his eyes seemed to see nothing else now than 
CunlifiTs face. When he spoke his voice was 
much deeper, much more laboured. 

" Will you grant a poor man a few words 
with you in private. Sir John Cunliff, Bart ? 
IVe come a long way, I've come from your 
own place, Fve come a purpose for a few 
words with you." 

" Out with them then,'' said Cunliff, "this 
is quite as private as needs be, my man. 
What is it you want to ask me ?" 
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Robert had by no means any very friendly 
feelings towards Sir John just then, but he 
did not quite care to offer to leave him alone 
at this deserted end of the village, with a 
character by whom he was so impleasantly 
impressed. He leaned, half sitting, on the 
low churchyard wall, and watched the man 
closely. 

He remained silent a moment or two after 
he saw that Sir John was not going to grant 
him a private interview, looked on the ground, 
then at Robert, then once more brought his 
bright blood-shot gaze back to Cunliff's face, 
and said,— 

" I'm a tenant of youm, I used to live at 
Prospect Cottages, about a mile from Werge 
Castle. Can you call %vdl to mind. Prospect 
Cottages ? P'raps you don't know youVe got 
such things on the estate. P'raps if you've 
seen 'em you didn't know 'em from pig-styes. 
A good many don't when they see 'em." 

Sir John began to feel hot and uncomfort- 
able, and to wish Robert had not waited. 
These were the very cottages he had had 
such endless complaints about. He knew 
them well enough, though he answered the 
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man's look with one proudly, almost insolently 
calm, when contrasted with the ungovernable 
passion of the other's face. 

" P'raps you don't know 'em," he went on, 
*^ I hardly think myself as you do, but it lays 
between you and another, and I've come to 
you as a gentleman I can hear the truth from, 
I want to know whether you or the devil in 
the shape o' that man Jarman, is responsible 
for the state o' them holes you call Prospect 
Cottages ; and responsible for bullying and 
threatening the rent out of the poor wretches 
as tenants 'em, bullying and threatening it 
out penny by penny ! I don't say it's you, I 
don't beUeve it's you, but I want to know — I 
want to be able to give Jarman his lies back 
in his own throat if it's him, which he swears 
it isn't." 

"My man," said Cunliff with sudden 
seriousness and decision, " whatever you 
have to say — ^which I advise you to shorten 
as much as possible — say to me. I am alone 
entirely responsible for the things you men- 
tion. Jarman acts only under my orders. 
You would be a great coward as well as a 
fool to annoy him with your complaints." 
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He paused a moment intendmg to speak 
of contemplated improvements and perhaps 
some compensation, but the prolonged and 
peculiar gaze of the man's eyes on his face 
stopped him, and made him say sharply : — 

" Come now, an end of this if you please ! 
You ve been seeking me to ask me for money, 
is that it ? Well, what is it you're in want 
of?" 

" What is it I'm in want of?" repeated the 
man without moving his eyes. "Well I'm 
very poor, sir. Now I think of it, I've no- 
thing left but — but something as belongs to 
you." 

" To me ? well what is that ?" 

The man withdrew his eyes then, and 
glancing furtively at Robert, began to feel in 
his pocket. 

Then letting his hand remain there, he 
looked up at Cunliff again, and said— 

" Well, you asked me — you kindly asked 
me — Sir John Cunliff, Bart., what money it 
is as I stand in need of. I have made my 
reckonings, I have considered what would 
make up to me for my wife's death, which 
between you and me and the Almighty — Sir 
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John Cimliff, Bart. — came of that sty we 
lived in ; of that and Jarman's d — d bullying 
tongue, and nothing else, let doctors put 
what cheating Latin name to it they like. 
I've reckoned her death, and the babby's at 
her stone cold breast, and my twin lads, bom 
strong and hardy — so help me God — and my 
little eldest wench, the flower of the flock, 
the apple o* my eye ! All within a year o' 
their mother. Sir John Cunliff, Bart., I have 
made my reckonings, and I find nothiag will 
pay me — ^no mortal money — nothing, Sir 
John Cunliff, Bart., but your cursed, lazy, 
profligate, murderous life !" 

His hand flew from the pocket wherein it 
had been hidden; a pistol was levelled at 
Cunliff, who was quite off his guard, for he 
had not been able to follow the man in his 
thick, passionate speech, and had not the 
slightest idea of his danger till he saw the 
pistol, heard a cry from Eobert, saw him 
rush to strike at the extended arm. But 
even Eobert, watchful of the man and quick 
as he had been, was not in time — or at least 
was only in time to make the aka swerve, and 
himself receive the shot. 
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He fell first to the' wall, rested there an 
instant, then dropped heavily to the ground. 

At that sight Cunliff leapt upon the man 
with the ferocity of a wild beast, and just 
prevented him firing a second time. 

They struggled for some moments very 
fiercely. At first Cunliff had the best of it ; 
but as soon as the man understood his antago- 
nist, and in what way he was strongest or 
weakest, he began to have mastery over him. 
He seemed possessed by a kind of demoniac 
strength and spring. At last Cunliff feared 
he would really be able to get his hand free 
and fire, but at that moment they were so 
near Robert that the latter — helpless as he 
was — managed to seize the man's neck from 
behind, and hold his head down to the 
groimd. Then Sir John got possession of the 
pistol, and struck the assassin a blow that 
partly stunned him. 

He next ran to the " Hop Pole '' Inn, that 
was only a few yards off, and brought back 
the landlord and one or two of Robert's own 
men that were sitting in the general bar-room 
and kitchen. 

When they reached the spot where Robert 
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lay, they found the man standing up looking 
about him in a sort of stupor, and putting his 
hand to his bleeding forehead. 

He made no sort of resistance when the 
landlord gave directions for him to be locked 
up in an out-house, tiU the pohce at Ninfield 
could be sent to in the morning. 

While this was being done Cunlijff was on 
his knees examining Robert's woimd. It was 
in the right shoulder, the ball- having passed 
completely through. 

Where was the nearest surgeon. Sir John 
demanded, with great agitation, as he looked 
up from the broad chest covered with blood. 

There was a surgeon living at Ninfield, but 
he was away on the continent ; so that none 
nearer than Mrs. Chamberlayne's own doctor 
at Reculcester could be thought of, and he 
never went out at night. 

" What is his name ? He shaU come out 
to-night if he values his life," said Sir John. 
Then he told one of Robert's men to get him 
Robert's black horse from the stables at the 
hooded house. 

Clutterbuck, the landlord of the "Hop 
Pole," had gone to unhook his long swing 
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shutter to lay Robert on. Sir John bent over 
him, and whispered — 

" I feel what a life has been risked in 
saving mine. Try and forgive me, Eobert 
Chamberlayne. " 

Robert's white lips smiled, and he gave Sir 
John's hand a very genial, but cold, weak 
grasp, and said,— 

*^Let them fetch Wrigley. Let him go 
home first to tell — ^my mother." 

Wrigley, with whom Robert was always 
quarrelling, had already been called, and was 
standing close to him. 

He was much touched by Robert's asking for 
him before any one else, and hurried away 
without a word to fulfil his request. He 
knew the story he had to tell, that Mr. Ro- 
bert had got hurt in saving Sir John Cunliff 
from a madman, who had tried to shoot him. 

By the time he came back Sir John had 
gone off on Robert's horse for the surgeon, 
though not before he had helped to place him 
on the rude litter that had been prepared for 
him. 

Robert did not lose consciousness ; he saw 
as one in a painful trance the sights familiar 
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from his childhood — ^the pound, the stocks, 
the church, the little cottages, the crowds of 
ricks, and the hay-fields. He noticed all as 
they bore him slowly down the village. He 
felt that he understood now his anxiety to 
set all his affairs in order. It was a strange 
foretaste of what was coming. He was 
glad now to think of all that he had done 
that day. 

The rick in the south yard looked meUow 
and fair in the moonlight ; and it was pleasant 
to him as his languid eyes rested on the soft 
undulating lines of raked hay in the fields, to 
think that the new stands were all ready for 
it, and it could all be managed so well without 
him. He was even pleased to think of the 
padlock and chain he had put on the gate of 
the three-acre field. 

When the little procession stopped at 
Brockhurst, Robert's senses were a good deal 
confused by the lights, and by the figures 
standing in the hall. 

He did not know whether they had carried 
him upstairs or not. He only knew that his 
mother and Hirell were standing or kneeling 
beside him, and that he tried to speak. 
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He did speak, but fainted away as soon as 
as he had said to Hirell, with a smile — 

" You must let me sleep at home to- 
night." 



CHAPTER XVL 

LEAVE-TAKINGS AT BROCKHTJRST. 

Mrs. Chamberlayne behaved very bravely 
tbe first night, but the shock of Robert's 
accident, and the exertion it caused her to 
make proved too much for her. The next 
day she was too ill to sit up, and her great 
anxiety to be at her son's bedside made her 
worse. 

When Mrs. Payne of the hooded house 
heard that a nurse for Robert was being 
sought, she came over with her little bundle, 
and entreated with tears to be allowed to take 
her place in his room. Knowing nothing of 
her short-comings from Robert, they allowed 
her to do so, and she proved a miracle of 
patience and devotion. 

Hirell's journey was indefinitely postponed. 
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She could not leave Brockhurst wMle its 
master and mistress both lay iH, and unable 
to help each other. 

It was a source of great bitterness to her 
that all this trouble had been brought upon 
the house through her, and she tried hard to 
do as much good and be as great a comfort to 
them as possible. 

3he managed all the house very cleverly 
and quietly. The doctor, and aU who came 
to inquire after Robert, spoke of her with 
high praise. 

One day a letter from her father enclosed 
the following from Cunliff. 

" My dear Hirell — 

** Forgive me for troubling you, at a 
time when you must imite with those around 
you in wishing you had never met me or heard 
my name. I wish, however, to give you a 
few particulars as to the end of this sad busi- 
ness, which has, I fear, lost me any lingering 
esteem you may have had left for me, and 
gained more than I dare think of for the 
brave saviour of my unworthy life. I know 
that both of you will feel far more with the 
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outraged tenant than the outraged landlord, 
and that you mil be glad to hear I have pro- 
cured his discharge, and sent him off to Aus- 
tralia, with means that will give him a fair 
chance of beginning a new life. I arrived at 
Ninfield prison with his discharge, just in time 
to prevent the poor fellow from committing 
suicide. At first he cared little for his release, 
but when I had talked to him, confessing my 
own negligence, and showed him what sad 
and unlooked-for results had come of his 
vengeful resolution ; and when from my ques- 
tions to him I discovered there was still one 
thing dear to him left in the world, and that 
he could benefit that thing by living and ac- 
cepting my assistance, so much less than what 
I really owe him, he came round, listened to 
reason, yielded to reason. The *one ewe 
lamb ^ proved to be a certain small deformed 
nephew, the superintendence of whose small 
outfit was the first thing that brought a gleam 
of interest on his uncle's face — whose small 
form he carried on board in his arms, and 
whose small hand waved me a friendly fare- 
well as the vessel sailed away. Little peace- 
maker 1 May he live to outgrow bigger and 
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better smts than the new corduroy ones that 
gave him so much pleasure ! 

" And now, Hirell, I must confess I have 
another motive for writing to you. I wish to 
tell you, as I have told your father in the 
letter that goes to him with this, that I shall 
seek you at his house on your return there, to 
receive your final answer. I claim such a 
meeting as due to me, even were my offences 
a thousand times greater than they are. I 
entreat that you send me no answer to this, 
at least not that answer which I fear under 
present circumstances would only be such a 
one as must destroy the hope that stUl lives 
in me, though perhaps it should long since 
have given up the ghost. But whilst I live, 
and whilst you live, Hirell, it never will. But 
even if you do send me such an answer I will 
not take it. No. I demand a meeting at 
yoinr father's house. If you desire it to be a 
last one, you can make it so. Never will I 
molefft you after that, if your heart remains 
hardened against me still. 

" If Robert Chamberlayne will accept my 
hearty regards, give him them ; and remember, 
Hirel], it may some day be in your power to 
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make us as warm friends as fate seems deter- 
mined we should be. 

'' Yours faithfuUy, 

"J. R CUNLIFF." 

Hirell found on reading her father's letter 
that he had replied to Cunliff instantly, com- 
plying with his request, which he told his 
daughter was a natural and manly one, and 
that he would not have it refused. 

So there would be fresh agitation waiting 
her in that home where she was so longing 
to go for rest and comfort. 

But it did not make her wish to delay her 
return. It would, she felt, now be best to 
get back ; and have the meeting over and done 
with, and the old calm, pure, monotonous life 
beginning for her once more. 

Hirell did not see Robert after the night 
they brought him home till the day she left. 
Mrs. Chamberlayne thought it best that it 
should be so. On the afternoon when Robert 
had come to them on the lawn, and found 
them with red eyes^ they had opened their 
hearts to each other about him. Mrs. Cham- 
berlayne had told Hirell how long, and with 
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what patient hope, Robert had loved her, but 
she had also sadly accepted HireU's passionate 
and despairing avowal of her love for the man 
whom she felt she could never consent to 
many. 

After that Mrs. Chamberlayne fully made 
up her mind that HireU would sooner or later 
marry Sir John Cunliff. And when Robert 
lay ill, she jealously guarded him from one 
gleam of false hope. It would be so bitter 
to take it from him, if it grew into him with 
his new strength. 

No one ever knew what suffering that one 
glimpse of Robert's white face had stamped 
on Hirell's heart ; or how for many days, as he 
lay between life and death, she was tormented 
by the horrible fear that he might never see 
his ripening harvest gathered in. 

But Robert got better and began to regain 
his strength very soon, and as Mrs. Pajnie 
declared, " to eat like a wolf." 

Three weeks had elapsed since his accident, 
when it was decided that Mr. Wrigley was to 
take Hirell home. 

Mrs. Chamberlayne, who was now well 
enough to be carried every day into her son s 
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room, saw that Robert certainly would not 
be content without Hirell's coming to bid him 
farewell. So when she was dressed for her 
journey, Hirell had to go and tap at the sick- 
room door ; and was bidden to come in by 
Mrs. Chamberlayne, who was having a late 
breakfast at Robert s bed-side. 

Hirell was determined not to disturb him 
by the sight of her own emotion. But when 
she saw him lying back on the bank of white 
pillows, his face almost as white, and thinner 
and darker under the eyes than in his school- 
boy days, she felt something swelling in her 
throat that made her afraid to speak, as she 
took his hand, and returned his smile of 
greeting. Her eyes were full of tears, which 
ran over when Robert said, 

" They will all miss you sadly, Hirie." 

That nearly made her burst out with 
passionate reproaches on herself, for ever 
having come and brought such misfortunecji V 
upon them, but she controlled herself and 
only said, 

" 0, Robert, hush ! Forgive me, but don't 
praise me, after all I have brought on you. 
Dear Robert, I cannot bear that \" 
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She sat down pressing her handkerchief to 
her eyes, and trying to grow calm. 

" Will your father let me come down to 
Bod Elian, when I get out of Mrs. Payne's 
snuffy hands T asked Robert ; " I shall need 
mountain air then if ever any one did V 

" yes, please, Robert, we shall all be so 
glad." 

"Well, I shall certainly come. How 
strange, if I am kept here till just about the 
same time that I was down last year !" 

At that moment Susan knocked at the 
door, and told them Mr. Wrigley said the 
time was up, and was the young lady ready ? 

HireU rose hastily, once more shook hands 
with Robert, then knelt down by Mrs. 
Chamberlayne, and the two clung to each 
other like mother and daughter. 

When Hirell rose and was moving towards 
the door, she stood still and looked round, 
and saw that Robert had turned his fiice upon 
his arm. The morning sunshine was on his 
hand that used to be so brown, that now was 
white and thin. Her eyes followed the sun- 
shine from it to the rich fields without, and a 
thrill went through her as she thought, what 
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if that hand should never again be busy there 
with sickle or seed. 

Mrs. Chamberlayne looked at her as if she 
would bid her to go without taking more 
notice of the invalid, but Hirell with an air 
of gentle defiance stood still a moment, then 
walked back to the bed-side with something 
of the old sweet saintly gravity. 

" May the Lord bless you and restore you, 
Bobert f she said solemnly, and kissed him. 

She spoke the prayer while her lips were 
touching his forehead, so that the kiss was 
most holy, the prayer most sweet. 



CHAPTEE XVIL 

KEZIA. 

Mr. Wbigley considered his time of far too 
mucli importance for him to think of staying 
an hour in Wales. Indeed he returned to 
Dolgarrog by the car in which he took Hirell 
up to Bod Elian. 

Only Kezia was at home, Elias having gone 
to a cattle fair at Aber. 

She was standing outside the kitchen door 
by the chum when Hirell came behind her. 
She had just left off her work to rest her arms, 
and was looking along the Aber road visible 
from here for many miles. 

" Kezia !" said Hirell, then burst out with 
a wild peal of laughter as Kezia started, and 
turned towards her. Kezia laughed a little, 
and cried a little, all in a tranquil way, very 
different from Hirell's. And then they went 

VOL. m. 16 
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in and sat down, holding one another's 
hands by turns — asking and answering ques- 
tions, and falling into fits of tearful or smiling 
silence. 

*'And father's weU, Kezia — you're quite 
surer 

** Yes, thank the Lord, he is well in health." 

" But is he very much troubled about things 
— ^about money, Kezia T 

" No, he says his affairs are coming more 
imder his control" 

" Kezia, did he use Robert's money." 

" Oh dear, no ! I never dared tell him. I 
sent it back to Robert, because the other 
money could be got. But, somehow, your fa- 
ther did not think it all right ; so he has not 
used any of it, but he will teU you what he 
thinks of it." 

" Kezia, it s not about his coming, is it, that 
father's troubled ?" 

"0 no ; he thinks that right and natural. 
You know he wrote to Sir John Cunliff yes- 
terday, telling him you were coming home to- 
day." ^ 

"Did he?" said Hirell, starting up, then 
sitting down again, and turning pale : — "then 
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lie may be here any day — any minute/' she 
added with a shiver. 

" Did your father tell you when he wrote," 
asked Kezia, " that Mr. Rhys had sent here 
to know whether Sir John was coming back, 
and if so, when we expected him ?" 

"No." 

" Then you don't know that they are back 
at Dola' Hudol, and that Mrs. Rhys is seri- 
ously ill r 

" No, indeed." 

" There has been a deal of talk about them 
since you've been away." 

Hirell looked at her with keen searching 
eyes. 

That strange tragic little episode in the 
orchard last year had never quite left her 
mind; now it seemed to grow more vivid 
in it. 

"Talk, Kezia," she said, "what kind of 
talk?" 

" Sir John Cunliff is mixed up with it, 
Hirell. I should not tell you, but I think 
you might hear it directly in some extravagant 
way." 

16—2 
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" How is he mixed up in it, Kezia ? Tell 
me aJL You axe right — ^I ought to know." 

" O Hirell, they say Sir John Cunliff has 
broken her heart. They say they cared for 
each other too much, and when Mr. Rhys wa» 
away, kept meeting instead of avoiding each 
other. She led a wretched life when she came 
back here, through Mr. Ehys knowing about 
it ; and now, though it's said he's forgiven her, 
and they are quite reconciled, her heart seems 
broken, and they say she's dying. But Hirell, 
bach; don't look so." 

" Go on, Kezia ; is it known why they want 
himr 

" No ; who can say ? Hirell, Hirell ! my 
sweet dear." 

Kezia put her arm roimd the poor drooping 
form, and drew it to the open door for air, and 
seating it there, fetched some water, which the 
white faint Ups sipped gratefully. 

After a long silence, Hirell roused herselfj, 
and said — 

" Let us say no more about this, Kezia. 
Come, I'm longing to know all the news — our 
news — which, however sad and miserable, is 
never, never worse, never disgraceful. I think 
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you mean father is troubled about something, 
if it isn't about money/' 

There was a silence again, during which 
Kezia's light eye-lashes grew wet. 

" Dear Hirell, you know how Hugh left us. 
Your father has felt it very deeply/' 

Another silence, and soon Kezia lays her 
hand on Hirell's, and says with a faint 
blush — 

" I haven't thanked you yet, Hirell, for the 
dear note you wrote me after you had heard 
from HugL" 

"And, Kezia, you haven't told me any- 
thing yet that you know I am longing [to 
hear." 

" I'm afraid I have very, very little to tell 
you, dear." 

"But, Kezia, has nothing come, then, of 
iihose letters that Hugh told me he had left 
— one for you and one for father ?" 

Kezia shook her head, and smiled a sweet 
patient smile. 

" Did Hugh tell you what he told me about 
— about father ?" asked Hirell. 

"Yes." 

"Kezia!" Hirell knelt down before her, 
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and took hold of her arms, and looked search- 
ingly into her timid serious blue eyes ; " tell 
me the truth, dear Kezia, do you after all care 
more for Hugh than father ?" 

The eyes looked back at her wonderingly, 
the head shook gently but emphatically. 

" Then you do love father, Kezia ? Dearly T 

The fair puritan-looking little head wavered 
a moment, then fell forwards on Hirell's 
shoulder* 

" Hirell I your mother joined our hands. 
She often often told me how she dreaded 
leaving him — ^he was so stem to himself, she 
said, so severe and self-sacrificing, he needed 
some one to be always guarding him from him- 
self. We had always been such friends — ever 
since I was a child. In her last moments, 
Hirell, she joined our hands, and asked him 
to let me take her place. I have her written 
words about it ; I wiU show it you, and her 
own wedding ring. Well, dear Hirell, I 
thought — before Hugh wrote that letter — I 
thought I had never found favour in your 
father's sight; but though I thought so, I 
felt, dear, Fd rather be his. servant all my 
days than another's wife." 
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"But now, Kezia., that you know the 

truth r 

Kezia raised her head, and looked at Hirell 
with a gentle pride. 

" And now that I know the truth, Hirell, 
what can / do T 

Then Hirell understood it all. Hugh had 
been able to tell Kezia Elias' secret, but of 
Kezia's he had known nothing. Therefore 
Elias knew nothing of it either. Hirell 
understood in a moment why her father had 
not been able to speak. She knew his nature 
well enough to be sure of how he would doubt 
the possibility of Kezia's loving him. 

She said nothing more, but kissed Kezia 
and went up stairs. 

Kezia was the first to see Elias coming 
home, and she called Hirell to go and meet 
him. 

She remarued in the kitchen herself busily 
preparing supper. 

Instead of coming in, Elias and Hirell 
when they reached the house remained, to 
Kezia's surprise, walking up and down in 
front of it. 
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At last they came in together, and Hirell 
took her father to his old seat. Kezia was 
busy at the fire warming buttermilk, to pour 
on the oatcake she had been breaking into 
the basins on the supper table. 

To her amazement Hirell took hold of her 
hand, and drawing her to Elias put it into his 
hand, saying — 

" Father, why don't you give me the 
mother that my own mother left me ?" 

And then she went out and left them 
alone. 

It was not long before Elias opened the 
door and called — 

" Hirell, my daughter, where are you V 

And when she came, he pointed with both 
his hands, to Kezia as she stood with her 
head bent down weeping for joy, and said — 

"See then — your mother. I go to give 
thanks where thanks are due." 

The evening was a very quiet and peaceful 
one. They talked chiefly of the great meet- 
ing there was to be at the opening of the 
chapel next month. Hirell had to hear how 
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it had been arranged, that there should be 
a great gathering of the English miners, on 
Moel Mawr ; and how they were to be ad- 
dressed by the Keverend Ephraim Jones and 
other gifted friends. 



CHAPTEE XVIIL 

AN ARRIVAL AT BOD ELIAN. 

A FORTNIGHT had passed since Hirell's return 
home, and yet Sir John had not made his 
appearance. His delay was, however, fully 
accounted for by the newspapers, which 
showed how importantly he was occupied — 
and which officious neighbours took care to 
bring or send in to the Morgans, although it 
was generally behoved they had httle reason 
to be pleased with him. 

The Reverend Ephraim Jones, with whom. 
Hugh now lodged, sent EUas several very 
favourable reports of him — ^though he owned 
himself he began to fear that his work at 
Messrs. Tidman's, to whose house he had 
been re-admitted, was too hard for him, too 
exhausting, the minister owned — ^both to the 
spirit and the flesh. 
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A few days afterward they had a letter 
from Hugh himself, in which he told them 
how to his astonishment, and for the moment 
to Ms shame and humiliation, Sir John Cun- 
liff had appeared one day at Tidman's, intro- 
duced himself to those gentlemen as a friend 
of Hugh's family, and begged to be permitted 
to take him away for a few hours, a request 
that was granted with a marked sense of the 
honoiir done in making it. Hugh said he 
could scarcely help laughing at the change 
that in an instant came over his employers' 
attitude towards him, as they looked at him 
and at the card on the table before them, 
bearing the words — " Sir John Cunliff, Bart., 
Werge Castle.'' 

Hugh told them he had spent a dehghtful 
day, and that his future prospects had been 
discussed as kindly by Sir John as if he had 
been his dearest friend for many years. 
When things were more settled, Hugh said 
he would tell them what Sir John had pro- 
posed to him. 

It wanted three days to the first of the 
great prayer meetings, and Hirell and Kezia 
were sitting in the afternoon knitting near 
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the open door, and practising the hymns in 
which they were to take the lead on the 
grand day, when they heard the sound of 
wheels coming sharply round the field road. 

They were unmistakably the wheels of a 
Dolgarrog car. 

Hirell and Kezia both rose hastily, and 
went into the house. 

" It is him at last," said Hirell. " Kezia, 
I wish father was at home." 

She had turned so pale and trembled so, 
Kezia thought her quite unfit to meet the 
visitor, and drew her gently into her father's 
room. 

Then Kezia went herself to receive Sir 
John, as she had no doubt whatever the 
guest would prove to be. 

Hirell heard her in another minute return- 
ing, a manly step accompanying hers. 

Surely she would not bring him here, 
Hirell thought, rising and holding fast the 
edge of the open bureau. 

The door opened — Kezia appeared, beam- 
ing — and behind her came Robert Chamber- 
layne. 

Was it intense rehef or bitter disappoint- 
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ment ? Kezia wondered, that made Hirell 
J)urst into tears, and sob so violently that it 
was several minutes before she could quiet 
her. 

Robert stood looking very serious and 
astonished. 

" There," said Kezia, when she had got her 
a little quiet, "now see how well Master 
Robert is looking ; I shouldn't have guessed 
he had been iU at all if I hadn't known all 
about it ; No, indeed !'' 

" Robert !" said Hirell, smiling through her 
tears, and holding out her hand, " I couldn't 
help it — I think I never was so startled." 

"What, did you take me for my own 
ghost, Hirell T asked Robert. 

" I thought — ^I was afraid — ^you were to be 
as I left you a long time — ^much longer than 
this. And you came in looking as well as if 
nothing had happened. It is no wonder I 
was startled, Robert. When one has got 
used to everything being quite changed, it 
does startle one to see anybody looking so 
exactly the same as ever, as you did when 
you came in. I am very glad, more glad than 
I can say, Robert, to see you so." 
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This speech was a great deal more sweet to 
Robert than Hirell had intended to make it* 
It made him happier than she had any idea 
of ; and enabled him to talk to her with less 
restraint than there had been between ihem 
for a very long while. 

She was greatly interested in all the Ny- 
timber gossip that he brought, and felt as if 
it came from a place in which many years of 
her life had been spent. 

Elias welcomed Robert a great deal more 
warmly than he had taken leave of him when 
he had last left Bod Elian ; and even smiled 
slightly several times, during supper, at 
Robert's accounts of Mr. Wrigley^s blunders 
with his new machines. 

It was not till just before prayers that 
Kezia told him of the visit they were daily 
expecting, and then all his happiness seemed 
gone, like a dream, and he could not tell how 
it had taken possession of him. He had 
known, he told himself — he had known, ever 
since Hirell came to Kent, that she would 
marry Cunliff at last, whatever happened to 
make him think otherwise. 

The next day was Friday, and Robert 
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spent it with his old tutor at the Abbey 
Farm. He went to church in the evening, 
and saw Mr. Bihys alone in the DoW Hudol 
pew — looking so much older and less strong 
than in old days, that Robert scarcely at first 
knew him. 

He got back to Bod Elian too soon to evade 
the ministers who had been there to arrange 
with Elias certain matters connected with the 
next Simday's meeting. When he saw Elias 
takiQg leave of some one at the door, in the 
twUight, Robert's heart grew cold and heavy. 
It must be CunliflP. He had been then. All 
was settled ; and how ? 

When he went in, after watching the re- 
treating figure in the dusk, he thought he had 
never heard such music as the voice of Elias, 
when it said to him rather reproachfully— 

" I would you had come a minute sooner, 
Robert Chamberlayne, that you might have 
met our gifted young friend, the Reverend 
Griffith Griffiths, who has but just now left 
us." 

Robert was so greatly relieved that he was 
able to express quite a lively regret at having 
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lost the chance of making the young minis- 
ter's acquaintance. 

The evening was concluded by the usual 
prayers, and an additional one for a bless- 
ing on the great undertakings of to-mor- 
row. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



hirell's call. 



All at Bod Elian were stirring early on the 
morning of the great day. 

Robert was out in time to help Hirell with 
her Kttle farm yard duties, as, indeed, he had 
been every morning since his arrival, making 
Hirell half pleased, half vexed. 

On that Sunday she had risen earlier, on 
purpose to avoid him ; and when she saw him 
sitting on the kennel, playing with the dogs, 
and waiting for her, she returned his " good 
morning,'' with a something so like a frown 
that it perplexed Robert ; and made him steal 
an uneasy, enquiring glance at her, which 
Hirell returned with a very bright, impatient, 
almost angry one, and they went to their 
work in silence — Hirell finishing nearly every- 
thing Robert tried to do. 

VOL. in. 17 
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One of the cows was ill, and Hirell had 
to see it take something her father had pre- 
pared for it. While they were waiting, 
Robert ventured a word of advice, but BSrell 
instead of answering, pulled her hymn book 
out of her pocket, and began studying it. 

"Well,'' said Robert, losing patience, "if 
I'm not wanted, I'd better go." 

"Do, Robert," answered HireU, almost 
sadly, " and be ashamed of me as I am of 
myself. You thought better of me, I thought 
better of myself, than that I should hate you 
seeing all our wretched little contrivances and 
meannesses, because I've seen how different 
your place is. I ought not to feel it — ^I 
ought not to mind you seeing me do things 
that you set your plough-boys to do. Go in 
to breakfast, Robert, and don't be hurt — ^I'll 
pray to-day for my pride to be broken, and a 
better spirit given me, so that I can bear to 
have a fine gentleman opening and shutting 
doors and lifting pails for me, and bear to 
know he's thinking — ^ and she expected to be 
Lady Cimliff.' There, go along, Robert, I 
know you are going to say something kind, 
but I won't hear it, I'm wicked, but I'm not 
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a child — I won't be petted out of my wicked- 
ness — I'll get rid of it ; I'U humble my spirit 
to-day by taking to myself the harshest con- 
demnations that Ephraim Jones hurls at the 
miners." 

Smiling with tears in her eyes, she pushed 
him gently out of the shed, then shut her- 
self in. 

Robert, after a moment's hesitation and 
perplexity, went in, and as usual told his 
troubles to Kezia, who took his assistance at 
the same time, gratefully enough. 

At breakfast a minister came in hot haste 
with a letter which he had received from the 
Reverend Ephraim Jones, who sent word to 
say that he should not be able to get to Capel 
lUtyd in time to address his dear brethren 
there after the morning service, as he had in- 
tended. He gave up his task, he said, to no 
one save EUas Morgan, the founder of the 
chapel himself ; whom he solemnly commanded 
to take his place, and not to heed the prompt- 
ings of Satan to shrink from his duty, but to 
speak out of the fulness of the truth within 
him. 

Elias was much disturbed by the unlooked- 
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for summons, and retired to ask Divine aid and 
countenance for such a task. 

He returned in a little while, looking calmer 
and resigned, but anxious. 

" I am willing to undertake the trust which 
is given so suddenly into my hands,'' he said 
to the young minister, " but I have a weakness 
to contend with, which our reverend friend has 
overlooked. I know not how to express my- 
self freely in the English language." 

This was a fact which no one present could 
doubt. Though Elias spoke English correctly, 
it was in a slow and rather stilted manner, 
that must spoil any eloquence he might be 
inspired with, while taking Ephraim Jones's 
place. 

Hirell had been thinking of it ever since the 
minister's message had been dehvered, and 
wondering how the difficulty was to be met, 
for she knew that by far the greater part of 
the open-air meeting after the service consisted 
of English and Irish miners. 

" Could you, friend Evans, render my words 
into English as I go on, if I preach in my own 
tongue ?" enquired Elias. 

The young minister looked very dubious 
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and said lie did not think it would do — no, lie 
did not at aU think it would do. 

Hirell felt greatly relieved when she heard 
brother Evans refuse the task, for she knew it 
was quite impossible he could do justice to her 
father's thoughts. He wa^ an amiable, indus- 
trious young man, yet he had by no means a 
strong or original mind ; but was, as Ephraim 
Jones had once described him, " one of the 
many who stood forth to smite Satan, but could 
never do more than tickle him." 

" Could the gifted Griffith Griffiths ?" Elias 
asked. 

No. Brother Evans knew he had to hurry 
away directly after the service, as he was 
to preach at Aber in the afternoon. Be- 
sides, brother Evans thought it decidedly 
would not do ; nobody could translate quick 
enough. 

As Elias looked along the table, from one 
face to another, his eye fell suddenly on what 
appeared to him a message from Heaven, that 
put an end to all his difficulty. It was Hirell's 
face looking towards him full of light, and 
wistful solemn enquiry. He knew it said to 
him — 
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" Father, shall / do ?" and he answered in- 
stantly aloud, and with glad emotion — 

" Hirell, beam of light indeed, your call has 
come ! this work is yours — no other's. Be at 
peace, brother Evans, the multitude shall be 
spoken to in two tongues at once." 

When Hirell rose with changing colour and 
trembling hands from her place, Robert, who 
had not been able to understand the whole 
of what had passed, the minister and Elias 
having spoken in Welsh, began to suspect 
something of the truth, and asked Kezia what 
it was. When she told him, he turned quickly 
to Elias, exclaiming — 

" No no, surely, Morgan, you would never 
let her do that." 

Elias looked at him with calm contempt. 

"If you choose to come with us, Robert 
Chamberlayne," he said, " it may be you will 
be glad the mission has been sent to her. 
Come, Hirell. We will go and pray together. 
Brother Evans, your time is precious — we will 
not keep you." 

" I should never have believed it of Elias," 
cried Robert, walking about indignantly, when 
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lie was alone with Kezia. " It wouldn't matter 
so much for any other woman — but Hirell I 
Hirell to be stared at and talked over by hun- 
dreds of tipsy miners." 

" Ah, Master Robert, leave it to Elias,'' said 
Kezia soothingly. " He knows what is best. 
He has wonderful lights ; and ah, dear Hirell ! 
dt will be a sight to see her giving out her 
father's sayings, and crowds and crowds look- 
ing at her. I always said she was one of the 
holy women, such as the blessed Paul loved 
and sent greetings to by Phebe, and now I 
must get my bonnet on, and be all ready to 
help the dear child." 



CHAPTER XX. 

AT THE martyr's OAK. 

They went out together, Hirell walking with, 
her father, Robert with Kezia. 

Hirell had since "her call" changed her 
dress for a very old black one of Kezia's, and 
wore black gloves and bonnet. 

" Is this part of the humiliation of the day, 
Hirell ?" whispered Robert, touching her 
sleeve as she waited with him and Kezia, 
while her father was talking to a group of 
friends just arrived from Dolgarrog. 

She looked down at her rusty dress and 
answered — 

" No, Robert, this is not humility, this again 
is pride." 

"How's that r 

" Don't you see that, as the bearer of good 
tidings, it would better become me to put on 
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cheerful colours, to remember myself only a» 
the Lord's servant, doing His will, and forget 
myself as myself, timid and startled by the 
gaze of many eyes. But I cannot do this, 
Robert, so IVe put on black, that I shan't be 
much noticed as I stand with father and the 
others, who'll all be in black too." 

As they approached the simple, grey little 
chapel which Robert remembered so well in 
its unfinished state, they saw already a large 
number of miners in straggling groups on the 
Aber road. 

The chapel stood on a mound towards the 
centre of the stony field that sloped towards 
Bod Elian. 

The morning was warm and sunny, the 
ascent difficult, and those who came from great 
distances sat down on the broken walls and 
heaps of stones, wiping their faces, and wait- 
ing for the chapel doors to open. 

When they were open, Elias, Hirell, Robert 
and Kezia were respectfully made way for ; 
but no sooner had they gone in, and sat side 
by side on the first long seat, which was for 
the special use of Elias and his household, 
than the push and tumult for places began. 
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In an almost incredibly short time the little 
huUding was filled. 

After this there was still a noise and 
confusion at the door, and several Englisli 
jeers and jests about the smallness of the 
chapel reached Robert's ears, and made him 
feel more and more irritated at the thought of 
Hirell addressing such a rabble. 

Without waiting for the confusion to stop, 
the Reverend Griffith Griffiths began the ser- 
vice, and before many minutes those close 
outside the door, either from curiosity or frona 
despair of distracting the attention of the con- 
gregation, became very quiet, though the vast 
and still increasiDg number outside and around 
the chapel made a strange, buzzing, xmeven 
sort of murmur. 

Hirell's heart beat fast as she heard it, and 
thought how soon the service would be over, 
and her novel and formidable task begin. 

At last she knew the time had come. The 
Reverend Griffith Griffiths was shaking hands 
with her father, and a cry was raised outside 
the door of — 

" They are coming out — make way, they are 
coming out.'' 
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There was a noise, as of eager feet, a great 
movement and bustle within, and soon Hirell 
found herself out in the strong noon-day sun, 
her hand held firmly in her father's. 

She heard her father give the order that 
the crowd should draw together, and proceed 
to the Martyr's Oak higher up the valley, sing- 
ing as they went a hymn which he gave out, 
and which he led himself. 

The Martyr s Oak was the only tree to be 
seen from the chapel. It was of great size 
and age, and held in extreme veneration far 
and near. Under its branches, said tradition, 
in the days of Laud and Whitgift the perse- 
cuted flock of Christ had come here to worship ; 
and, at times, in the dead of night, when the 
search was too hot for them to meet in the 
light of day ; and on one occasion a young 
minister had been captured, and hung upon 
its branches. 

There the people spread themselves out in 
a kind of half-circle. Many in the front sat 
down, till row after row was formed, so as to 
admit those standing behind to share in the 
expected feast. 

Just in front of the broad trunk of the oak 
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rose a short stunted stem, as if some other 
and younger tree had grown there and been 
cut down to make a pillar on which a man 
might stand ; and that, with its overshadow- 
ing and waving canopy, was the Martyr's 
Oak. 

EHas declined at first to mount to so con- 
spicuous a position, but waving his hand for 
silence, began to explain that he and his friend 
had experienced a great disappointment in 
the absence of the Eeverend Ephraim Jones, 
who had promised to be with them. But 
God, he said, was no respecter of persons ; and 
had prompted him, Elias Morgan, their 
humble friend and neighbour, to determine to 
address them to the best of his ability. 

He did this first in Welsh, then in English ; 
and then, ako in both languages, explained to 
them that as it was difiicult to him to think 
in English, and as also there were many there 
who would not understand him if he used 
that tongue, his daughter, an earnest child of 
God, reared from infancy in the one true 
faith, would endeavour to lift up her voice 
and translate for them into English what he 
spoke in Welsh. 
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Hirell trembled as some English cheers — 
some mocking, but mostly earnest — were 
raised as her father ceased speaking. She 
saw, too, a decided swajdng of the crowd, a 
vehement pushing forward, and heard a few 
loud English remarks on her appearance, and 
invitations to stand up on the tree and show 
herself She saw Eobert standing alone, for 
he had been deserted by Kezia, who had told 
him, to his amusement and contempt, that the 
men and women must separate on leaving the 
chapel. Hirell saw him standing looking to- 
wards her with eyes fuU of tender vexation. 

Her cheeks were very hot — the crowds of 
familiar and strange faces swam before her 
eyes. As she tried to look steadily around 
her, she suddenly laid her other hand on her 
father's, and pressed closer to him. 

He looked down at her, and met her eyes 
looking up at him full of tears, and passionate 
entreaty. 

"What is it, my child T he whispered in 
Welsh. 

" Pray, pray let me go. I cannot speak. 
He is there, father, I saw him.'* 

"Sir John Cunliffr 
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"Yes." 

Elias gave one stem hurried glance in the 
direction the Kttle fluttering hand on his 
seemed to indicate, and there he saw indeed 
Sir John Cunliff, looking wonderfully like 
" Mr. Rymer/' in his tourist dress. 

He did not hesitate a moment after looking 
at him, and round upon the crowd. 

" Hirell,'* he said, sternly, " the welfare 
of all these children of the Almighty Father 
assembled here, must be more regarded by me 
than the suffering of ipy own one child. You 
must not shrink — you shall not — send forth 
your voice and trust to Him to make it heard. 
Now follow me instantly." 

And he cried in a loud voice, — 

" Gweddiwn." 

Immediately a piercing, plaintive tone 
followed like an echo with the English, 

" Let us pray." 

And throughout all the long prayer it never 
failed, but like a silver bell struck by the 
same hand that had just sent the deep sono- 
rous sound from one of iron, rang out clearly, 
thrillingly and sweetly. 

At first the fair young face, with auburn 
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hair pushed back under the black bonnet, and 
sweet eyes clouded and wandering as if they 
saw nothing, provoked much rude staring and 
admiration ; but before many minutes the 
short sentences thrown out by that grand 
sonorous bass and sweet treble of repetition, 
began to strike home in many a wild, wicked, 
and miserable nature, till the air grew more 
and more silent and clear for the passage of 
the two voices. 

At last the attention of the crowd became 
rapt and unbroken ; smoking, nut cracking, 
orange eating, orange peel throwing, every-- 
thing seemed forgotten, but the grand crowd- 
ing mountain of heads, and God's double- 
voiced messenger, who spoke as with the 
mouth of archangel and seraph. 

A time had been when Hirell would have 
looked and acted very differently under such 
circumstances, and several who listened to 
her and watched her now knew it. Once, 
and only a little year ago, she would have 
spoken to those crowds of men in a way only 
to make them stare and wonder and forget. 
Strong in her own purity, and in the purity 
of all she loved, she would have stood before 
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them coldly radiant, like some angel im- 
measurably separated from them and their 
sorrows and their sins and their despairings 
by her own ignorance of pain, her own calm, 
cold innocence, and her own unquestioning 
certainty of her salvation. 

But now the pride of her supposed saint- 
hood was gone from her. She no longer 
looked proudly, as if conscious of its crown, 
no longer stood proudly as if its spotless robes 
were on her Hmbs. In spite of her father's 
words, which she repeated, her voice and 
^yes and gestures were full of a passionate 
humility, which seemed to bid all souls to iall 
with hers, and own His laws beyond ail under- 
etanding, and implore the mercy none might 
hope to deserve. 

Elias also had undergone some of this 
change. The past year had tended to break 
down his spiritual pride as well as Hirell's. 
They both were conscious of it — ^both felt it 
as a token of divine displeasure, and bowed 
under it with a meekness and humility that 
to other eyes than their own became as a 
crowning glory to their simple and pure 
natures. 
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Sir John CunliflP dimly perceived something 
of this. He noticed, too, how strange and 
mysterious a sympathy there was between 
the truly good and the utterly wicked. There 
was a frightfully depraved lookmg fellow near 
him — ugly with mental and physical defor- 
mity — he had been jeering- at Hirell longer 
than any of the others, but had been quiet 
now for some time, and Sir John noticed that 
he and many — more or less like him — ^became 
most moved by the very sentences which most 
strongly affected Hirell, while the self-righ- 
teous and respectable part of the crowd re- 
mained scarcely touched. Perhaps the bond 
between them was the sense of the immeasur- 
able distance of Him to whom they prayed. 

" Poor publican," thought Sir John, as he 
saw the heavy disgusting-looking eyes near 
him blink, and look down, at sentences that 
made Hirell's weep. " How comes it that 
you are nearer to the angels than to the 
Pharisees T 

The " poor pubUcan," who was in truth a 
poor navvy, emitted something between a 
groan and an oath, that Sir John trusted 
might be taken in Heaven as an " Amen," 
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when Elias concluded his closing prayer with 
these words — which Hirell repeated in 
English with a pathos and yearning inde- 
scribable — 

" My God, my God, let it not be that I 
have forgotten thee too long ever to find thee 
again! 

" Let me not go a stranger into the land 
of death, or the worm find its way to my 
heart before my spirit hath come unto thee !" 

A cry of exultation from the Welsh broke 
the silence following the prayer. There was 
a new comer seen, recognised as the Reverend 
Ephraim Jones. 

Elias and he met very near to where Sir 
John Cunliff had moved, making convenient 
use of the oak tree's trunk, or descending 
limbs, for the shelter he needed from time to 
time, while only seeming to be one of the 
scattered crowd that clung closely to the 
vicinity of the pulpit. 

The minister was hard-breathed with the 
hurry of his walk, and in a most profuse 
sweat, and it was as much as he could do to 
let out a few words of explanation, while 
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wiping his face, opening out his coat, and 
throwing back his waistcoat to seek air and 
coohiess. 

"Friend Elias, thou dost make me rejoice 
greatly, yea, and thank God even for my 
great trouble — this breach of a solemn en- 
gagement — when I see and hear of all thy 
doings in the Lord. And thou also, Hirell 
Morgan, * Blessed art thou among women !' 
Would I had myself been a listener ! But all 
in good time I shall hear thee — God willing." 

K a blush ever was detected on Elias's face, 
it was then. He valued greatly his friend's 
ability, and judgment, and was troubled to 
feel how sweet to him was this appreciation 
of faith. 

He ought, perhaps, to repel the honour to 
himself, but his old delicacy of perception 
forbade, lest he might seem to be reproving 
his chief. 

The two men stepped a little aside from 
the crowd, and so came still nearer to Cunlifi^ 
who could only evade them by turning his 
back. 

Suddenly, to his extreme annoyance, he 
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caught the Rev. Ephraim Jones's eye full and 
stem upon him. 

Cunliff turned at once full face, and lifted 
his hat. 

Elias's attention was now caught, and he, 
too, saw Sir John, and received his salutation. 
Before these two could speak, or determine 
whether they should speak to each other at 
that moment, the minister plucked his friend 
by the sleeve, and said something in a low 
tone, which Cunliff only partially heard, but 
which was enough to send the blood in a rush 
to his cheek. The words he heard were 
these : — 

"As I expected, friend Elias, a mere 
juggle ! An imposition for what purposes he 
best knows — though thou too mayest guess.'' 

Then with some difficulty the minister 
reduced his voice to a whisper, a tone he 
neither loved nor was accustomed to, and 
Cunliff could hear no more, except the phrase 
"spoiling the Egyptians/' which seemed to 
be uttered by the minister with great 
unction, and produced a grim smile on Elias's 
face. 

But he saw them glance at him, and felt 
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certain his trick about the five hundred 
pounds had been discovered. 

" Well, what could they make of it T he 
thought defiantly, but felt horribly annoyed. 

The two men moved away, as if to evade 
him. 

Presently he saw a considerable portion of 
the congregation gathering once more to- 
gether about the Martyr's Oak, and lo ! on 
the pUlar or pulpit, stood the big, unlovely, 
but not unmajestic figure of the Rev. 
Ephraim Jones. 

" Friends and brethren,'' he said in a voice 
of portentous strength, " it is not my purpose 
to-day to weaken by diluting the admirable 
address that I hear friend Morgan has given 
you. I shall have another opportunity to 
talk to you, but I should like to give you yet 
something more to carry home before you go. 
Have you not had to-day joyful tidings 
respecting God ? I know you have. I hope 
your hearts are full with it ; but you must 
make room there for yet one crhmb of comfort 
more relating to God's house — ^yonder chapel ! 

" It is not for me to tell you its history ; 
you know it even better than I do. Are 
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there not among you many who poor as the 
scripture widow herself, have given their 
mites in and for it ? Are there not among 
you men, who after toiling the whole day for 
bread for their families, have come here into 
the dark night and toiled to make a place 
where yet another kind of bread should be 
always found ? But I am not here to praise 
you, I have little gift that way. I want to 
tell you how God has raised up for us in his 
own manner, — do you hear me ? in his own 
manner, which is often not our manner — 
succour sufficient to finish the good work. 
All its debt will now be paid off; friend 
Elias will have the millstone taken firom his 
neck, nor that only, for I have the satisfaction 
to inform you that there will be left after its 
entire completion, enough money to form a 
permanent fund for its repair." 

He was interrupted by the usual Welsh 
hum of approbation, then by cheers which 
the English imderstood better than hums, 
and then by cries of — 

"How? how? how?" 

"Five hundred pounds have been sent 
anonymously — ah, brethren, how sweet charity 
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can exhibit itself !— to our friend Elias Mor- 
gan ; who knowing no other just or manly 
purpose for which it could be sent, accepts on 
my advice, the idea that it is for our chapel 1 
hurrah !" 

The minister perhaps forgot himself when 
he waved his hat, and gave that loud hurrah, 
which set off the whole body of listeners ; 
or perhaps he thought he had a right for once 
to forget ministerial formalism in sheer en- 
joyment of the punishment he inflicted. 

" Name ! name ! name !" 

" Don't give it ; there's enough done," 
said Elias in a low but earnest tone, as he 
saw Hirell pale as death, and felt her trem- 
bling hand resting on his arm for support. 

" Not give it !" said the minister looking 
grandly round, whUe there was a rich twinkle 
of light in his eye : " Not give it 1 I would 
not omit it for the world. Does not our 
benefactor deserve the gratitude of his fellow 
men? At least," and here suddenly he 
changed his tone, "do we not know he 
ought ? Brethren, put up your prayer this 
night for our benefactor. Sir John Cunliff, 
Baronet ; and pray as heartily as I do, that 
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whatever he may need in this life, or in the 
life to come, will be vouchsafed him in mea- 
sure as abundant as his practical generosity 
to us. Sir John Cunliff, Baronet. Amen." 

There was a pause, and Cunliff breathed 
again as he found there was no intention to 
make known his own presence. 

But he was furious, and moved about un- 
easily for a few seconds, wondering whether 
or no he ought and dared to disclaim the gift 
and the honour. 

No, he saw that was too dangerous ; he 
was tied hand and foot by the past, a helpless 
captive of the bow and spear of the Reverend 
Ephraim. 

They advanced. 

*' You are pleased to make merry with me, 
gentlemen !" he said. 

" Why not, sir ? The Lord loves a cheerful 
giver ; he can hardly be wroth with one who 
also receives cheerfully," was the minister s 
response. 

"Mr. Morgan," said Cunliff, "will you 
favour me with a few minutes' conversation ?" 

" May I first ask, Sir John, if this visit is 
an accidental one ?" 
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' No. I come now from London expressly 
to see you.*' 

" Then you are welcome to Bod Elian, Sir 
John Cunliff. We are ready to turn home-^ 
ward with you now. Hirell 1" 

She was standing still by the oak with 
Kezia and some other women, who had come 
about her, praising her, some to her comfort 
and pleasure, some to her humiliation and 
annoyance. But during that last minute or 
two, she had had but scant attention to give 
to any of their praises. 

When her father called her, she turned a 
little paler, set her lips close, and with a 
quick imploring look at Kezia, glided to him 
and stood at his side, acknowledging and 
stopping Sir John's eager advance towards 
her by a slight bend of the head. 

" Hirell," said her father, " go home with 
Kezia, and prepare to welcome Sir John Cun- 
liff with what hospitality is within our power .'^ 

They hurried on in advance of Sir John 
and EUas, who followed. 

Without either mentioniug his name, both 
looked round for Robert, and saw that he had 
disappeared. 
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He had waited till he was certain as fx> 
whether Sir John was going to be permitted 
to enter Bod Elian, and then took himself off 
to the Abbey farm, to wait there till the 
visitor should be gone. He had no wish to 
receive Sir John's thanks, or to let him see by 
his behaviour how little he cared about his 
gratitude. So he thought it on the whole 
wisest to be absent. 

He felt there was a time now come for him, 
that however long, or however brief, would 
contain the most bitter moments of suspense 
he had ever known. 



CHAPTER XXL 

THE BITTER CUP. 

HiBELL had no time to think of changing her 
dusty black dress or to bathe her eyes that 
axjhed with the strong sun which had shone 
before them so blindingly at the Martyr's 
Oak. 

She could not even obey her father in help- 
ing Kezia to prepare some refreshment for 
Sir John. Directly she got into the house 
she went straight to her father's room and sat 
down between the bureau and the window — 
very still — so still, that Kezia, coming 
anxiously from her preparations, to look at 
her, thought she had fainted. But when she 
called to her and touched her, Hirell looked 
up with a sweet, wild kind of smile, and 
taking Kezia's hand, locked it tightly in both 
her own, then put it from her, saying — 
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heart's best wishes for your good. I can take 
nothing from you but your forgiveness and 
good wishes, which I ask for, Sir John/' 

He looked at her with eyes full of passion- 
ate, tender incredulity. He said to himself 
that it could not be there was such cruel 
strength of purpose in such a feir, childish 
face — more childish now, strange to say, in its 
thinness and delicacy than he had ever seen 
it. Was EKas, after aU, untruthful in telling^ 
him no one had tried to influence her against 
him ? He thought of her early love and its 
utter guilelessness and humility, and felt it 
was impossible she could mean indeed to re- 
fuse hlTTI, 

He did not answer very soon, and his 
silence affected HireU far more than any words 
could have done. Though her eyes were still 
tearless and her lips closed firmly, he saw her 
fingers fluttering nervously near her slender, 
swelling throat, as if there were rising in it 
words or cries she would fain repress. 

" O Hirell," he cried, suddenly kneeling by 
the table where she sat, and laying his hand 
on her wrist, " You haven't quite ceased to 
love me, have you ?" 
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She was startled — startled into tears, but 
not out of her coldness. 

" I have ceased to love you well enough ta 
become your wife," she answered, in a very 
low, firm voice. 

"No, no," cried Cunliff, "give me what 
little love you have left, Hirell, I will be con- 
tent ; I will make it more. You have pledged 
yourself to me — you have your pledge to re- 
member, whatever I have done. Can you 
dare to break your solemn promise to be true 
to me r 

At this a Uttle strange gleam of fire came 
into the wet eyes. 

" I gave my solemn promise to be true to 
Mr. Rymer — I was true to him, to the last^ 
— ^but. Sir John Cunliff, from the fiirst minute 
you were made known to me, I felt — I felt 
the one that I had loved before was gone. 
You were left, but you were not the one that 

^^ I had loved — I do not wish to love you. I 

^ do not understand you — I will certainly never 

many you ; I am not fit for you, nor you for 

^ me. You saw it all so truly, if you would but 

"^ remember." 

^ He stood regarding her in bitter silence* 
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Those words " you saw it all so truly if you 
would but remember," were as gall to him ; 
^tnd it was as if the cruel light they threw 
upon his heart's secrets was reflected back on 
Hirell's, for he suddenly saw, or thought he 
did, the one taint of her nature. 

" Hirell," he said, in a voice such as she had 
never heard from him before, " you are not so 
perfect as you think, after all your anger 
against me. Your suffering, which keeps 
alive your anger, is all not because I sinned 
against your womanhood, but because I sinned 
against your sainthood ; and you cannot bring 
back the old glory and halo, the sense of im- 
approachable light and goodness of which you 
were so proud.'' 

Her eyes, fixed on the table before her, 
were filled with anguish ; he saw that he had 
indeed stung her — but, when she spoke, he 
knew the sting had only made her heart close 
up from him the more. 

" Perhaps you are right, Sir John Cimliff;" 
she said, "perhaps I am guilty of the thing 
you say, but if so I have never withdrawn 
myself from God's hands, and he knows what 
he is doing with me. I am sure too, that he 
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knows I ought to keep the one thing you have 
left to me — ^my faith in Him, and this I could 
not do if I maxried you." 

"Hirell, forgive me. How dared I say 
what I have said !" 

" I have no doubt but that it was true — too 
true, Sir John." 

Again he stood, silent, in fierce self-reproach 
aad suffering. 

" Hirell, Hirell," he cried suddenly, " this 
is too much ! It cannot be that I must drain, 
this bitter, bitter, cup." 

" May God make it less bitter for you, sir, 
I cannot." 

He rose, and walked the length of the little 
room twice with head bent down, hands link- 
ing, and eyes looking helplessly round as in a 
vague search for hope. 

At last his eyes resting on Hirell's littla 
bible as it lay by her black gloves and bonnet, 
he stood still a moment looking at it. Sud- 
denly he went to the table, took up the little 
book, and came to her with it. 

"Hirell, I cannot play the patient lover 
after this, and offer to live on hope when no 
hope seems to exist. I know you too well, 
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and I know I have already given you too 
much time for consideration for this to be any 
mere caprice, and yet I cannot — I cannot 
bring myself to believe, Hirell !" 

She looked at him with cold, questioning 
eyes. 

"Hirell, my darling! my only hope and 
love 1 you do not mean me to take your words 
for solemn truth — not for truth so solemn 
that you could swear it upon this book. Tou 
could not do that ? — say you could not, and I 
will wait — ^and hope — and come to you again." 

She rose up, she put her hands upon the 
book as he held it, but though her lips opened 
and moved, she could not speak. 

" No, Hirell, no," he pleaded, shudderingly 
trying to draw away the book ; but following 
his entreaty came the words, low, but cleax 
and distinct — 

" I swear upon this book that I will never 
marry Sir John Cunlift*." 

His hands were slowly withdrawn, the Bible 
slipped from hers, and fell on to the floor. 

Both knew that the vow, the first she had 
ever made, was ' irrevocable. Both knew, as 
she sank into her chair, and he knelt beside 
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her, that they were severed as utterly as two 
sailors on an iceberg, when it breaks, and they 
are being borne away on its different parts by 
different currents. 

He scarcely seemed to feel her hands, or she 
his, as they were clasped in that last clasp. 
They seemed rather to be stretching them to- 
wards each other in the distance they felt 
spreading so fast between them. 

And then the real parting came, and they 
saw each other no more. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

THE SOLITABY. 

As a man stunned by a blow which deprives 
him of all sensation beyond a confiised dull 
pain, which he does not even attempt to 
understand, will go blindly groping along, 
so that a bystander may not even guess his 
state, Sir John Cunliff, after carefully closiag 
the door of Bod Elian behind him, descended 
the hill into the valley. 

He stood for a minute or two on the Dol- 
garrog road, upon the long, old, stone bridge 
that crosses the valley, and leant over the 
parapet, as if studying the Roman pavement 
of the ancient ford below. But the head sank 
more and more, till it and the hand rested on 
and pressed closely to the cold stone. 

A bird sang high in the air, and began to 
descend, singing deliciously as it did so. He 
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lifted his head, as if from old habit, to listen ; 
broke out into a passionate but unintelligible 
exclamation; climbed over the wall of the 
bridge, and went on through the marshes, up 
to his knees in water occasionally (for the tide 
overflows here), nor did he stop tUl he reached 
the ferry. 

The ferryman was on the other side, and 
Cimliff gazed as if in perfect helplessness to- 
wards him. Perhaps, the sound of his own 
voice, raised just then in a shout, would have 
been too horrible. 

He waited in a dreadful calm till somebody 
should come. A tramp, with tracts in his 
hand, as a pretence for a vocation, was the 
first comer : he shouted lustily. 

The boat and boatman soon crossed, and 
soon took them both over ; the tramp neither 
annoying Cunliff by looking at him, or by 
oflfering his ^ares, to the latter's great relief. 

" Is the river deep T asked the tramp. 

" Deep enough to drown a man last week/' 
replied the boatman, " who got in for a swim, 
and coiildn't get out again." 

" I wonder what he thinks of his luck, now T 
fiaid the haJf-jesting, half-sepulchral voice of 
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the gentleman-passenger; but the boatman^ 
looked as though he'd be glad when he'd got 
rid of such a reprobate ; and the tramp hini- 
self looked on in a spirit of grave reproof. 

Cunliff, as he jumped out of the boat, threw 
them a shilling a-piece, and called out, with a 
laugh — 

" Even the devil, you see, is not so black as 
he's painted," and passed away from their 
wondering eyes. 

It was the solitude of the mountain that 
evidently tempted him. Criba Ban in all its 
majesty rose before him ; its highest peaks 
rising steeply up from where he stood ; while 
its mighty arms were prolonged far away, right 
and left for many miles in each direction. 

He was mad enough to think he coiild as- 
cend from this part. When, after some half- 
hour of vain effort, he saw he could not, he 
determined to ascend from the* side opposite 
to Dolgarrog ; a place that just now he seemed 
bent to shun. 

A tremendous sweep had to be made to 
accomplish this, but after two or three hours 
of exertion that would have been simply im- 
possible had he been in his ordinary senses. 
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he found himself at the top of one of the minor 
crests that hang about the breast of Criba Ban. 

He was now full two thousand feet above 
the valley. The afternoon was yet sufficiently 
light for him to see the glorious scenery. 
Never yet had he ascended to a place like 
this without a vivid sense and keen enjoy- 
ment of the beauty and sublimity thus made 
visible. Yet now, the moment he stood on a 
little level platform, which he seemed to 
know familiarly, he lay down, without casting 
even a single glance around. 

He lay on the hard, bare rock — ^now with 
his face to it, now in his writhings, with his 
face to the sky, the eyes shut, and the teeth 
fixed, as if with a vice. He seemed above 
all things to dread that unpacking of the 
heart with words, of which Hamlet speaks. 

Gradually the light decreased, and a thin 
white mist crept stealthily up. Had any 
friendly voice been near, it would have been 
raised in warning. To be on Criba Ban, or 
Snowdon, in a mist, is about the most pro- 
mising condition in which a man can place 
himself, who would like to have the benefit 
of suicide without its responsibility. 
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Sir John may be acquitted of any such 
thoughts ; he had found the solitude he 
yearned for, the one only thing that in all 
this world oflfered even a gleam of relief ; and 
if the word luxury can be applied to any 
condition annexed to the bed of tortures on 
which he lay, that luxury was his — ^the luxury, 
the relief to be alone. 

Still more dim grew the afternoon, but he 
saw it not, saw nothing, tiU a faint light 
began to twinkle out on the slope of the 
opposite hill. He saw that, and sprang to 
his feet as if an electric shock had passed 
through him. 

It was Bod Elian, there was no other house 
there. 

He stood as if turned to a pillar of stone, 
watching that Ught for some minutes. Did 
its radiance — ^the imdefinable sense of comfort 
suggested by it — kindle the possibility of 
hope, of yet another effort to win Hirell be^ 
fore it should be too late ? 

Some mechanical impulse caused him to 
take out his watch, look at the time, knowing 
nothing, however, about it, and put the watch 
back. Then quite imconsciously he again 
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took it out, and did notice, though with some 
difficulty, through the increasing gloom, that 
it was near six, and then came the fiill re- 
membrance of where he was, and of his 
danger if he remained. 

Before he had stirred a dozen paces it was 
again all forgotten, and he threw himself on 
the rock so carelessly as to cut both his face 
and hands with the sharp prominences ; but 
he felt nothing of the hurt, but began to 
give way to the heaving, maddening chaos 
within, to the bitter loathing of himself, of 
his life, of the world, and of aU created 
things that he felt. 

Passages from Scripture, used by Elias, 
came from time to time athwart this seething, 
sweltering hell, into which he struggled not 
to look, but which would not be denied his 
countenance. When he had covered all over 
as with the black ash of ruined hopes, and 
strove only to be at rest in a blank torpor, 
there would be a sudden light, and roar, and 
he and aU the fiends of hell seemed once more 
to be in company. 

The growing darkness seemed to be as 
welcome as sleep to wayfarers in the 
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Arctic regions when suffering from intense 
cold, the sleep that foreruns death. 

Is it with the cruel inconsistency that suf- 
fering forces upon us, that he cannot leave the 
place from whence he sees that far-off light 
gleaming, even while every particle of strength 
he possesses is given, and has been given for 
hours past, to the one effort that can alone 
save him from insanity — ^the effort to shut out 
the actual picture of Hirell from his sight, 
and to exclude every thought directly leading 
to her from his mind ? 

The darkness is still thickening about 
him, the wind moaning and sobbing vehe- 
mently, so that he can see nothing distinctly 
in the vaUey below ; and at last, the light 
that he has watched as a drowning mariner 
on a raft at sea might watch a similar indica- 
tion of the place where he yearns for his foot 
to rest, fades, fades, and disappears. 

The sense of the extreme cold now strikes 
upon his senses for the first time, as though 
that poor light had been sufficient sun for 
him while it lasted. 

He rises slowly, goes to the edge of the 
precipice to estimate better his way down. 
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Growing more conscious at every step, his 
footsteps begin to quicken. He understands 
perfectly liis danger, he has often ascended, 
and alone, not simply to this height, but to 
the very loftiest peak of Criba Ban. 

He sees that the gathering mist has already 
shrouded all the lower part of the mountain, 
but he also sees a certain spot on the way 
down, which once reached, he would be safe, 
even if moving through a deeper than 
Egyptian darkness afterwards. The way to 
that spot is fortunately also sufficiently clear 
at present, and may remain so to enable him 
to paBS through its dangers, if he does not 
lose a moment. Once the mist covers that 
route, he sees it is death to go down ; and 
probably for him, in his present state, worse 
than death to remain on the mountain through 
such a night. 

The prospect of danger does him good, 
brings back some instinct of mental health, 
and best of all, gives him work that may 
shut out, at least for a few minutes, or per- 
haps more, the sense of his intolerable suffer- 
ings, 

He moves carefully. Between him and the 
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goal to be reached are black tarns of soundless 
depth, sudden, precipitous descents, ridges, 
crossing which, under such circumstances, is 
apt to appear to the bewildered wanderer 
like walking along the edge of a gigantic 
knife ; these, and a score of lesser but con- 
fusing obstacles he has to deal with. 

The fast-rising wind increases the cold and 
the danger. The naist comes every now and 
then as if ia dense patches ; he is obliged at 
a certain point to pause for breath, and to 
take coimsel with himself as to a choice of the 
routes that oflfer over a particularly dangerous 
chasm. 

It was during that pause he heard some- 
thing which iaduced him to prolong the pause, 
even though conscious life now might be a 
question of minutes, nay, even of seconds. 

He heard it again, but half fancied it was 
the wind, and determiaed to heed it not, but 
go on. 

Some iaexplicable impulse of humanity how- 
ever stopped him again to listen, and then he 
heard clearly a low wail come by him, borne 
on the wind. 

Full of wonder as to the human being who 
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could be here at such an hour, and desirous 
to save time, he went back a few yards, and 
there saw a shadowy something, just a little 
denser than the enveloping mist, advancing 
towards him. 

The wail came again, a piteous one, and 
very feeble. He had evidently been seen. 
What was he to do ? A few minutes lost 
now might compromise him hopelessly. The 
thought of " hope " was sufficient. He went 
back. 

The form suddenly disappeared. Cunliff 
stood transfixed with horror ; he ran on, and 
foimd, what seemed to him at first sight, a 
heap of rags. Stooping, he touched it, and a 
^aix came from beneaiL 

" What in the world is it V^ he said aloud ; 
then some of the rags were pushed aside, and 
a wizened, old, hatchet face looked up at him 
with cap-frills shaking round it, and toothless 
jaws moving as they uttered what appeared 
to him a jargon he had never heard before. 
Certainly, he thought if this were Welsh, it 
was very different from the Welsh they talked 
at Bod Elian. Suddenly the poor old soul 
stopped her incomprehensible complaint, and 
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said sharplj, and with ineffable disgust and 
despair, in Welsh : — 

"NoEngUshr 

" No English 1" echoed Sir John, " I under- 
stand that. But what the devil are you doing 
herer 

''No English r again answered the old 
woman, with a piteous waiL 

" Well, up with you," he said, energetically 
speaking, though he knew she could not un- 
derstand him, but feeling as if his words must 
make his signs more comprehensible to her. 
" Up with you,'* and he tried to lift her. 

He managed to get her to stand, then see- 
ing that she had a bundle hanging by a 
string round her waist, he tried to take it 
from her. 

" Come, away with this ; it's as much as I 
can do to save you, you poor silly old creature, 
staying here till this time of night." 

She looked at him bewildered at first, as to 
what he wanted with her bundle, but when 
she understood by his tugging at it that he 
meant to take it from her, she pushed him off 
with her long, stiff knuckled hand, and hugged 
her bundle to her, shaking her head emphati- 
cally at him. 
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"Come, away with it, I say; why what 
the deuce is in it, you miserable creature ?' 
She understood by his touching it, and 

I perhaps by the tone of his voice, his curiosity, 

,: and making her stiff, trembling, old limbs bob 

a curtsey, undid a comer of her bundle, and 
respectfully showed him it was full of sheep- 
wool. 

, " And you come up here for this?' he said ; 

and she, seeing him look round again, under- 
stood him. She saw that the ever inquisitive 

; Englishman — inquisitive even at such a time 

and place as this — desired to be informed as to 
where she got it from, and immediately picked 

^ some bits from a bush close to her, bits which 

the sheep had left clinging there. She also 
pointed to the east, then to the west, by 
which Sir John understood her to mean, she 
had been here at her work from sunrise till now. 
"Well, come," he said, putting his arm 
round her, and half lifting her along. 

He looked for the goal of safety. It had 
passed out of sight. 

Still, he reflected, the light might be suffi- 
cient for the way to be traced step by step, if 
only they could but go faster. 
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The poor old woman strained her little 
powers to the utmost to keep up with the 
gentleman, but her pace sladtened, rather 
than increased, her weight to him grew 
more serious every minute. 

He began to think this was only risking 
both lives. Had he not better* lay her down 
in some sheltered comer, then go at his great- 
est possible speed to Dolgarrog, and send off 
ample assistance ? How exqxiisitely ridiculous 
to good society would seem the fate of Sir 
John Cxmliff, when reported as perishing ia 
attempting to save a wretched old woman, 
whose wits, like his own, had gone wool-' 
gathering on Criba Ban ! 

The person in question saved him aU further 
trouble about this problem; she suddenly 
slid to the groimd, moaning with the paui of 
her sprained foot, mutely refusing, with all the 
obstinacy of age, to move any further. 

Fortunate chancel But Sir John Cunliff 
seems no longer himself, is evidently losing 
his self-possession, and growing childish. 
Somehow, this poor, exhausted life has 
swelled to him into something of value, some- 
thing that he cannot aflford to lose, some- 
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thing that suggests to him he knows not what, 
but that he means to look to bye-and-bye. 

" Now, mother, I am an obstinate man, 
myself, and therefore your obstinacy is of no 
use. Tell me, can you or can you not walk T 

All the answer she could give him was to 
lay her head more at ease on the slatey earth, 
and murmur meekly in her cracked voice — 

"N'sdar 

" No, no — not ^ Good-night,' yet. Now for 
your bundle ! Hark ! do you hear it going 
down ? I wish I could roll you with as little 
harm down the same crag — but as I can't, I 
must do this." 

He knelt, raised her up, half sitting, turned 
his back to her, slid his arms imder hers, and 
in a trice he was again on his feet, and labour- 
ing along under his load; which, happily 
for him, was not heavy, — ^had known too 
little nourishment to be in danger of such 
a state. 

And in that position there came into his 
thoughts remembrances of old Delilahs of his 
experience and imagination, and the contrast 
seemed to him delicious in its bitterness. 

He speculates upon her, and finds relief in 
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SO doing, from speculations nearer home. 
Had she a soul to be saved ? He could not 
tell ! but by the living God he would save 
her body, if the thing was to be done. He 
felt thankful that such a thing as even this 
poor life was entrusted to him. 

The wind was now coming in fearfiil rushes, 
so that to cross particular spots became at 
times impossible without delay. 

On one such occasion he put down his 
burden for rest, and gazed about till he forgot 
alike her and himself in the extraordinary 
phenomena that presented itself The day 
was yet light enough to see the valley but 
for the mist. Where he now stood on an 
isolated height, the fury of the wind kept the 
mist in a perpetual boil, but every instant it 
would open, the world beneath would be 
seen, then instantaneously close again, and 
so all roimd, towards every poiut of the com- 
pass. Anything more awful than the con- 
tinued ghmpses of the infernal caldron in 
which they seemed to stand — or than the 
mad dance that the world itself seemed to be 
performing round him, Cunliff had never 
seen. His imagination, which just then 
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drank deep of horror, soon pictured it all as a 
Cambrian Walpurgis night, a saturnalia for 
witches and devils, and, for aught he knew, 
here he was hugging one of the supernatural 
hags to his very breast. 

When he took up his burden again, at the 
first luU of the tempest, he found her all but 
lifeless. 

He began to find his own strength — 
which hitherto he had recklessly drawn upon 
— now fail ; and with that came the thought 
he too would fail in what he had set himself 
to achieve. 

The damp sweat is on his face. The obstacles 
are too tremendous. He glances for a single 
moment upwards to the sky — where nothing 
but mist meets his gaze — ^he utters in words 
no prayer, but the pleading, passionate cry of 
his soul is not the less heard. 

It is for the poor old creature's life to be 
saved. 

He ventureei now upon the last of the really 
serious difl&culties, the passage across an open, 
sloping space, on which the whole fury of the 
wind seems bent on expending itself. 

Steadying his own and her weight at every 
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step, ready at any moment to drop to the 
ground, he passes two-thirds of the way in 
safety, and with something like exultation at 
his heart for that bit of conquest simply, when, 
the two forms are caught from behind as by 
the power of a gently-touching, yet irresisti- 
ble hand — ^the hand of the spirit of the giant 
mountain evoked for their destruction — which 
lifts him and his burden, gives no time for 
thought, or cry, and sweeps him and her 
along as but mere human straws. 

" Hirell V That is his last thought, hope, 
and aspiration, believing that the hour had 
indeed come ! when lo, the dangling feet of 
the old woman strike against some projection 
of rock, that enabled Cunliff to stay the rush 
for a single moment, and that moment Cun- 
liff used for his and her bodily salvation, by 
hugging the ground, as children might hug 
their mother, fresh from the most imminent 
danger. 

He waits now for rest, as well as for the 
chance of a fresh lull, vainly striving to com- 
fort the old woman by a few genial words 
from time to time ; but at last he ventures 
the rest of the transit, succeeds, and all the 
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rest of the way is but fatigue, bodily pain, 
and assured success. 

He leaves her at a little stone hut that he 
knows of, under shelter ; reaches Dolgarrog ; 
sends off a carriage and a couple of men for 
his late companion; waits in the dreadful 
solitude of his chamber for the news of her 
safe arrival and recovery, thankful he has that 
yet to engross him; then lies down in his 
clothes on the bed, not expecting long to stay 
there, even if to sleep at all, but he does sleep 
in spite of fate. 

His last words as he was sinking into sleep 
were : 

" Men sleep, they say, before execution ; 
the devil's in it if I can't after." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE AWAKENINa. 

It would have been well for Sir John Cunliff 
if from that sleep there had been no awaken- 
ing ; at least, such was his own conviction^ 
when the first faint light of day met his open- 
ing eyes on the following morning. 

It were useless to attempt even to indicate 
the sufferings of which such a man is capable, 
when every element of his nature is called 
into preternatural activity, his every faculty of 
perception into the most vivid life, but only 
to enhance the anguish over a blow struck at 
the most vital part. 

He saw no one, locked and double locked 
his door, and then tried to persuade himself 
that the worst had passed, and that it was 
time for him to live a little more rationally. 

The relief he felt might be such as the un- 
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fortunate Montezuma may be supposed to 
have experienced during those moments when 
the fire beneath happened to bum a little less 
fiercely, as the miscreant tormentors ceased 
for a moment to feed the flames. 

He knew it not as yet, but this was the day 
for him of that vital revolution which all men 
of powerful and comprehensive natures experi- 
ence at some time or other of their lives ; and 
which seems destined to enable them to go back 
to instincts, and first principles ; to cast ofi* the 
slough of the world, as a serpent casts its skin ; 
and then to recover, and to unite with the ex- 
periences and strength of manhood the ideal 
aspiration of youth, without which the world 
is indeed but a valley of the shadow of death, 
a place of desolation and of dry bones. 

On the dreadful yesterday, which already 
seems divided from him by some inconceivably 
vast gulf, he felt only. To-day he thinks, 
and though it seems but a change of suffering 
for suffering, it is progress. 

Round and round the same set of thoughts 
go on perpetually circling, like that horrible 
devil's dance he had seen on Criba Ban, and 
leaving him no rest for the sole of his intel- 
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lectual foot. His love, from which he must 
turn as Lear turns from his peculiar danger, 
for " that way madness lies ;"' his humilia- 
tion ; the cruel irony of fortune that he — a 
passionate lover of the ideal — should destroy 
such an ideal as Hirell would have made a 
reality of, for him ; his weakness in crying as 
a child might cry that first will, then will not, 
then will again ; the exposure before Elias, 
Chamberlayne, Kezia, and that bloated Puri- 
tan, the Rev. Ephraim Jones, such are the 
component parts of the hideous glimpses he 
gets on one side of his mental horizon. 

Sick and dizzy with the whirl and confu- 
sion, he turns to another, his early, hopeful 
life, so full of worth, of promise, of brightness, 
of faith, of earnest will, of everything that 
could foreshadow a life of manly vigour and 
usefulness, alike for himself and his fellow 
men. Was all this utterly gone ? Had in- 
dulgence eaten out the very heart of his man- 
hood, so that he could only drop into the 
world's stream, and go where that went ? 

To stop thinking, while thinking led to no- 
thing but chaos, he took up a newspaper that 
had come with some letters by the morning's 
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post, none of which had he opened. Had he 
thought it possible that any conceivable 
thing he might see there would tempt him to 
feel the least interest, he would have flung it 
into the fire. It was a purely mechanical 
action, one his fingers had long been used to. 

He saw his name, allowed his eye to run 
down the column, pausing here and there, 
with a new and fierce light rising in his glance 
as he did so, then dropped his clenched hand 
on the damp paper, and told himself aloud, in 
conscious irony of his assumed quiet, the sub- 
stance of what he had seen. 

"My cottages at , the subject of a 

special local enquiry, unknown to me or my 
agent, a report sent to the government — filth, 
overcrowding, nuisances, delicate suggestions 
of incest, hot beds of fever, death placed at my 
door — and this, the editor, my Tory assailant 
during the election, knowing how I have been 
violently opposed at every step in rebuilding 
— ^knowing what I am about to do for a 
thorough reformation, hastens to contrast with 
the sensation, so he calls it, everywhere ex- 
cited by my maiden speech, which prepared 
every one for some new social apostle ; and 
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here he is, the Eadical M.P. and Baronet, Sk 
JohnCunliffI 

"Of course, since this is here, it is also 
in every British newspaper, regaling every 
hearth in the three kingdoms with the specta- 
cle of me, hung out as it were — a spectacle to 
gods and men — ^the arch hypocrite of my age !" 

He stopped. No fit of violence now offered 
even a temporary relief. Literally, the man's 
heart seemed broken. It might be a pitiful 
thing to say, but somehow he had a sort of 
sacred respect for his name, for his reputation. 
It was in its stainlessness as regards men, a 
kind of bond by which he held some security 
for the future. That was gone. He might 
build and reform as he pleased ; spend as he 
pleased ; toil as he pleased. Never again 
would there be any verdict for him, but that 
he had been simply driven by the outraged 
voice of public opinion no longer to violate 
the public decency. 

He tried to walk about his room, tried to 
eat, tried to read, raised and lowered the 
bhnds again and again, found an old chair in 
a dark comer of his long apartment, and there 
sat for a long time staring at vacancy. 
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He saw a book on the sideboard, fetched it, 
found it was a Bible, opened the leaves and 
began ; then, stung by something, hurled the 
book back towards its place. Seeing it fall 
to the ground, and lie there sprawling in an 
unseemly fashion, he took it up, went back to 
his chair, and tilted up the legs, keeping hi& 
knees together to make a place for the book. 

With a sort of halP-scom, a quick impatient 
hand, he turned over the leaves once more, 
restlessly and aimlessly, as if after all he were 
thinking of something else. By accident he 
thus left the book open opposite the 1st of 
Corinthians, and read aloud in that abstracted 
kind of voice which indicates an effort to recall 
the thought from some more tempting theme : 

"And whether one member suffer all the members 
suffer with it ; or one member be honoured, all rejoice 
with it." 

This he read a second time, then remarked : 
'* Why the whole spirit of true government is 
summed up in that T' 

He began now to hunt for things that 
might be similarly noticeable, and lighted 
upon this, from the Romans : — 
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" We then that are strong ought to bear the infirmities 
of the weak." 

He made no remark, but pondered long 
before he again turned over the leaves, and 
read from Bevelations : — 

" Because thou sayest I am rich, and increased with 
goods, and have need of nothing, and knowest not that 
thou art wretched and miserable, and poor, and blind, 
and naked, I counsel thee to buy of me gold tried in the 
fire, that thou mayest be rich, and white raiment that 
thou mayest be clothed, and that the shame of thy 
nakedness do not appear; and anoint thine eye with eye- 
salve that thou mayest see." 

When he again read — still continuing to 
read aloud, as if disputing with the fear that 
he could not — ^his voice broke with emotion, 
which was instantly checked, and he read the 
next in silence : — 

'' And the fruits that thy soul lusted after are departed 
from thee, and all things which were dainty and goodly 
are departed from thee, and thou shalt find them no more 
atalL" 

He could for some time read no more, but 
closed the Bible with a gentle touch, set it 
down, and paced his chamber silently for per- 
haps an hour. Then agaiu he took the book 
up, saying in a low voice — 
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" God help me! I don't underatand all this ! 
No mortal man could have spoken more 
directly to me, and so anatomized me/' 

He was soon made to understand it, when 
he lighted upon the text :■ — 

"For the word of God is quick and powerful, and 
sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the 
dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and 
marrow, and is a discemer of the thoughts and intents 
of the heart." 

"To what end, God," he cried in irre- 
sistible passion, " to what end, if Thou wilt 
not show me the path out of this my intoler- 
able shame and anguish ?" 

He cpuld read no more, but went to bed,, 
not to sleep, but to try once more to shut out 
the light that wounded alike body and soul. 

Futile effort. He was soon poring over 
the Bible again, knowing well what he 
wanted to find, and which he had chosen not 
before to see. He found it, read it to himself 
many times over in silence, then once aloud, 
and once only : — 

" That which is bom of the flesh is flesh, and that 
which is bom of the spirit is spirit. 

" Except a man be bom again he cannot see the king- 
dom of God." 
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To the last days of the world's existence, 
men like CunlifF, however powerfully moved 
to the regeneration of life, to the sense of the 
necessity of something that can only he 
worthily described by the words. New Birth, 
will still diflTer in the mode of manifesting 
their experience, from the mode of those who 
liave led simpler, less artificial lives, whose 
natures are less complex, though possibly 
even still more strong. Whatever of the 
nature of conversion Cunliff was now to 
tnow, it was not the conversion of Christian 
in Bunyan's immortal allegory. The pride of 
knowledge, of culture, of intellect, is exceed- 
ingly adverse to the straightforward, noble 
simplicity, and uncompromising earnestness 
which characterises truly religious men ; and 
makes them accept the new light and faith 
without a murmur, except as to their own 
profound unworthiness. 

He had often before now amused himself 
by taking up one by one the cardinal points 
of religious belief : — ^new birth, atonement, 
faith, confession, and so on, in order to show 
the natural elements in each, which all 
reasonable men would acknowledge. And 
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thus he explained the doctrines away till 
they might be veiy perfect logically, but 
leading to no earthly benefit for any human 
being. 

He saw now with surprise it was possible 
to reverse the process to a precisely opposite 
issue, and began to mount by the well-known 
familiar steps. 

Our space, and the nature of our book for- 
bids further development. But, to illustrate 
the action of Cunliffs mind, let it be briefly 
observed, that he found on recalling by the 
aid of his superb memory the lives of great 
men, it was almost always to be discovered 
that they had passed through that memorable 
phase, which Dante calls *new life,' and 
which turned Cromwell from gambling and 
other dissolute courses, into one of the 
greatest of the world's men. Seeing thaty 
Cunliff found to himself now the courage to 
treat at its exact value the ridicule, the 
knowingness of society, and to think only of 
his real need. 

Two other texts there were which affected 
him strangely : — 
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*^ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither haye 
entered into the heart of man the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love him." 

"For I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God, which is in Christ." 

The inconceivable beauty and grandeur of 
all these passages, which he placed before him 
carefully copied out — of these and many 
others— fiUed him with something that was 
not hope, nor pleasure, nor desire of life, but 
that was at least likely again to lead to such 
things when the awful period of transition 
should be gone through. 

They suggested, also, powerfully to him 
the inner harmony between them and the life 
he had always vaguely yearned for in spirit ; 
and so the harmony between the life of this 
world, and the life of that to come, which it 
is the true work of the statesman, the philo- 
sopher, the poet, the artist, the philanthropist, 
to restore. As to Cunliff, while the very 
thought of hoping or caring for aught per- 
sonal was simply in his present state revolt- 
ing, he found himself drawn irresistibly to 
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hope and care for others ; and note with 
wonder how all his wanderings seemed some- 
how or other to lead finally to this. 

He sunmied up the results of his Ufe, hav- 
ing first asked if he could do it truly, that is 
justly and inexorably. 

In the light, whether lurid or pure, of those 
facts, he studied his own character — what it 
had been, what it should be. 

Then he scanned narrowly his aspirations, 
and the quality of his own powers to realise 
them, if indeed he were about to realise any- 
thing. 

Finally he asked himself — Could he thence- 
forward consecrate his life, fortime, and what- 
ever of health, heart, strength, and ability 
^ God might have given, or left him to the 
service of his poorer countrymen, at a mo- 
ment when it seemed to him that a social 
revolution impended, of the gravest — possibly 
of the grandest — character ? 

To quiet the anxieties of his kind landlady, 
as well as from apprehension of her gossip, he 
admitted her to his room with food, and ate. 
The next few days were spent in silent, 
VOL. in. 21 
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continuous study and labour. Many letters 
were written, much business got through. 
And, although he went no more abroad than 
he could help, (especially when he found 
how popular the episode of the old woman 
had made him) stiU he would walk out occa- 
sionally ; and it was noticed by those who had 
known him ever since his first arrival among 
them a year ago, how changed he was in 
manner. He spoke to no one of his own 
motion, but if spoken to there was a strange 
gentleness in the tone of the voice, a pleasant, 
though sad, light in the eye, which threatened 
even to place him among the simple-hearted 
Welsh on a pedestal high and peculiar as 
Hirell's own ; but of which he knew nothing, 
suspected nothing. 

All this while he had been discussing 
within himself a certain act of duty which it 
. seemed to him he ought to perform, and just 
one week after the collapse of all his hopes 
and worldly strength, he set out for Dola' 
Hudol. He had heard that both Mr. and 
Mrs. Rhys were at the house, and that the 
lady was very ill 
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HIBKIGHT AND DAWN. 

The first thing that made Elias aware of Sir 
John's departure, was the opening and gentle 
closing of the house door. 

At that sound he and Kezia looked at each 
other with eyes fiill of tender fear, then went 
together to the room, where they found Hirell 
with her arms and face on the bureau, white 
and senseless. 

Together they revived her and carried her 
up to her own room. 

When Robert came back from the Abbey 
Farm, there was an almost deathly silence in 
the house. He found no one in the kitchen, 
and as he sat there waiting he felt himself 
punished for the joy that had almost made him 
tremble when he had seen Sir John Cimliff 
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crossing the little bridge at Capel Illtyi 
He had seen him do this as he stood at the 
refectory door giving his opinion on the 
merits of a new horse the master of the 
Abbey Farm had just brought home from 
Dolgarrog fair. Then Robert when he saw 
him, was assured of the truth ; and it had 
amazed him and filled him with a strong irre- 
pressible hope, and a gladness of which he 
was too much ashamed to go back at once to 
Bod Elian. He could not stay at the Abbey 
Farm, his excitement was too great to be con- 
cealed, so he went for a walk on Moel Mawr, 
and did not return till he was thoroughly 
tired, and his shoulder was paining him, and 
forcing him to think more of Cunliff and les& 
of his own suddenly revived hopes. 

When he found himself so long alone in 
the lower part of the house, and heard no 
sound anywhere about it, his heart sank 
withiu him. He had so schooled himself, his 
look, his voice, before he entered, that his un- 
timely joy might not shew itself too plainly ; 
and then there he sat alone, his hopes grow- 
ing fainter and fainter, his fears stronger, as 
the slow minutes passed. 
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At last, nearly an hour after he had been in, 
Kezia came down stairs. 

The first thing he saw her do as he lifted 
his eyes in almost timid enquiry to her face, 
was by no means comforting. She sat down 
in a chair, and putting her apron to her eyes, 
had, what she afterwards called, a good cry ; 
but to poor Eobert it was a bad and ominous 
one. 

He sat looking perplexed and anxious till 
it occurred to him that the poor woman had 
probably touched nothing since their early 
breakfast, and now it was past four. 

She had brought a little tray with tea on it, 
downstairs with her, and seeing this on the 
dresser, Robert made use of his house-keepiug 
experiences at the Hooded House to pour 
Kezia out a cup of tea, which he brought her 
as gallantly as if she had been one of the 
finest young ladies in one of the best drawing- 
rooms at Reculcester. 

" Indeed now, Master Robert. Only to 
think !" said Kezia, as he took her apron out 
of her hand, and put the cup of tea into it ; 
then, after sipping it, she added : — 

" It's just that beautiful 111 take it up to 
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EliaS; for not a bite or sup, Master Robert, 
has passed his lips since breakfast." 

"Nor yours either. You'll do no such 
thing," said Robert, laying his hand on her 
shoulder. " You shall take him some after- 
wards. Drink this yourself, and here's some 
cake in my pocket Cicely Lloyd sent for 

you." 

Sitting on the edge of the high table, he 
watched her in silence a minute or two, then 
said : — 

" Is it very sad up there, Kezia T 

" Oh, Master Robert, her suffering is very 
sad to see. She has given him up: you know 
that she has vowed she will never marry 
Hm?" 

" And now, Kezia, now you think the act 
is costing her — ^her life perhaps ? Is it not, 
Kezia r 

** 0, the poor lamb !" cried Kezia, setting 
down the cup and resuming the apron, " to 
see her on her knees. Master Robert, to hear 
her, ever since she came to from her faint, 
calling herself the cause of all her father's 
troubles, and asking forgiveness %r her false 
pride, and I can't teU you aU. * Her father 
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has prayed with her, and comforted her now, 
a bit, and they are sitting talking beautiful to 
hear. Master Eobert. But oh, she is that 
white and cold! and when we try to make 
her lie down she says she cannot rest tUl her 
heart is more at peace." 

" Yes, it will kill her, Kezia, don't you feel 
it will kill her V said Robert, almost fiercely, 
then in voice suddenly softened, he said, as 
he took her hand : — 

" Kezia, / am nothing now, of course ? I 
may do nothing, may not see her, perhaps, for 
many days, may I ?" 

Eobert had always been a great favourite 
of Kezia's, and now when he stood looking 
her " through and through " as she said, his 
eyes questioning her so much more beseech- 
ingly and wistfully than his lips had done, she 
was moved a second time to use Elias' con- 
fidence in her, in a manner with which he 
would certainly not have been pleased. 

" Oh, Master Robert, you must not expect 
things to be different, not yet, if ever," said 
Kezia. " I ought not to tell you, but I would 
not have you hoping with that hope that 
maketh the heart sick. They have talked 
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about you, Master Robert. Her father asked 
her in their talk how her heart was towards 
you, and she cried very much, and called her- 
self ungrateful, but begged and prayed of us 
to let her stay with us, and say no more about 
you, and she knew you would find one more 
deserving, and all that. Oh, Robert, the 
truth is, she feels her heart is broken." 

" Thank you, Kezia ; I will keep all this a 
secret, and I will go away to-morrow. I'll 
cause her no distress — God forbid I should do 
that if I cannot comfort her — which I would 
cut off my right hand to do." 

" Ah, Master Robert, you have been faithful 
to her, and always so tender in saving her 
any pain, the Lord will reward you at His 
own time — in His own way." 
, She went up then to Hirell's room, and 
Ehas came down. 

Robert and he did not speak ; but Robert 
when he came in set a chair for him, and 
waited upon him with a woman's care and 
gentleness. He was filled with a gratitude 
too deep for words for what Elias had tried 
to do for him — too deep for words even if he 
had not been compelled to be silent for 
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Kezia's sake. He was so surprised, too ; for 
he had little thought that Hirell's father con- 
sidered him so worthy of her as to be induced 
to overlook the differences of their religion, 
though he certainly knew Eobert was not one 
to interfere with Hirell's faith. 

Elias was in a very sUent and absorbed 
mood when he came down, and did not speak 
for a long time or take any apparent heed of 
Robert's attention; but when at last he 
awoke from his sorrowful obliviousness to the 
fact that he was eating food of which he stood 
in great need, aad was being waited upon 
and supplied with every comfort, and saw, 
too, Eobert's own dainty wool-worked slippers 
on his feet — he looked up at Eobert, then 
down at the sUppers, then at the table, and 
the toast cut and buttered on his plate, and 
then he turned his eyes again on the hand- 
some, subdued face bending down near the 
fire, and gazed upon it with a look of deep, 
solemn regret and sorrow. Eobert felt rather 
than saw the look, and understood it to 
mean — " my lad, thy fate is fixed. I caanot 
alter it.*' He understood it so well that he 
felt he should make some reply to it, but all 
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the reply he could make was to answer Elias' 
gaze with a look manly and cheery, and a 
smile short-lived as lightning, but it made 
Elias' eyes glisten as he withdrew them. 

He spent the rest of the evening at his 
daughter's side, at the request of Eobert ; who 
made Kezia tell him all there was to see to 
indoors, and who did ever so much more than 
was necessary, or than Elias would have 
approved of his doing on a Sunday evening, 
had he known. 

Kezia and Elias never once left Hirell 
alone till prayer-time, and then when they 
and Eobert were on their knees, came a cry 
of wild restlessness and pain — 

"Father! father!" 

It thrilled Elias to his heart's core, but he 
would not rise till his prayer was ended. But 
Robert could not bear it — could not have her 
call left a second unanswered. He rose and 
crept up to the foot of the stairs and called 
softly, but with his whole heart's love and 
yearning breathing in his voice, 

"Hirell, dear Hirell, what is it? He is 
coming — ^he is coming instantly." 

It was not tiU the middle of the night. 
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when he had heard Kezia go from Hirell to 
her own room, and Elias leave his to take his 
second watch beside his daughter, it was not 
till then, when the house was very stiU and 
he found himself yet sitting cold and reluctant 
to move in the great kitchen, that Robert 
knew to the full how bitter his disappoint- 
ment was to him. 

He felt like a man who sees himself being 
fast overtaken by a black devouring tide, 
from which he tries vainly to escape. His 
life had so little fitted him to know how to 
endure a prospect of long years of joylessness 
and hopelessness, such as he saw before him, 
that he felt himself to-night rebelling against 
fate like a passionate coward, as he called 
himself. Other men had to face such things, 
and why should not he ? And yet he felt as 
if he would rather that the wound in his 
shoulder should open afresh, and let him 
bleed to death — or that he should faU from 
the Major's coach on his way to Llansaint- 
fraid, over Criba Ban, and be dashed to 
pieces in some slate quarry — or come to any 
end rather than go back home to live under 
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this new and frightful feeling of gloom aad 
despair. 

Until that long and wretched night Eobert 
had scarcely known what real suffering was, 
but he had it then in its very essence. 

Once when his fears for Hirell's life sickened 
him so that he could not remain still, he 
crept up the stairs, and listened near her door. 
He heard her voice and her father's talking 
very quietly, and he heard with a deep emo- 
tion his own name uttered by her. 

It calmed him wonderfully. He became 
filled with shame at his own self-pity, now 
that he knew she had a pitying thought for 
him. 

Welcoming that one bit of sweet faint com- 
fort in his heart, he went back, and sitting 
down at the long table, and laying his head 
on his arms, fell into a calm dreamless 
sleep. 

It had been very near dawn when he fell 
asleep, and in less than an hour the light and 
the twittering of the birds woke him. 

At first the sight of brown bare oak every- 
where he looked, made him fancy himself at the 
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Hooded House ; and the remembrance of 
where he really was, and how he was to return 
home that day, came to him bitterly enough. 

He heard steps on the stairSj and started, 
for he wondered what Kezia would say to 
him at finding he had been there all night. 

As he rose and was looking towards the 
door, grasping his chair, he was filled with 
astonishment to see Elias come in holding 
Hirell's hand. 

As he looked at them and saw them coming 
straight towards him — Hirell in one of the 
fresh light dresses his mother had made her 
wear at Brockhurst — Robert doubted if he 
were indeed fully awake. 

"Robert Chamberlayne," said EHas, "my 
child and I have this night wrestled with her 
sorrow, as Jacob wrestled with the angel; 
we have talked of and considered with much 
prayer for divine guidance, how best we may 
bring back to her the peace of her mind, and 
the happiness of her heart, both of which 
have even thus early been lost to her. We 
have considered, too, that it will be well to 
save her from having her soul tempted to 
break a vow she has vowed before God never 
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to maxry tihe erring, but I trust repentant 
man you once called your friend, John Cun- 
liff. We have considered, too, Robert, that 
you, having been fidthful in your love for 
her as Jacob to Bachel, generous to her in her 
time of trouble aud exile, as Boaz to Ruth— 
we have considered that to you more than 
any other should the work of comfort and 
cherishing belong ; and to that end I give her 
to you, and she gives herself to you — not now 
with the love that you deserve, but in the full 
trust and belief that it wQl come. She said 
to me, Robert, that last night when you rose 
even from addressing your Maker to answer 
her call, your voice went imto her heart with 
a strange warmth and comfort. Was it not 
so, HireUr 

Robert, as he listened to these words, had 
been looking upon the sweet chastened face of 
Hirell, with eyes that at first were doubting 
and perplexed ; but that soon had vied with 
the early morning skies outside, in glistening 
light and depth. 

When Elias said " Was it not so, Hirell f 
he placed at the same time her hand in 
Robert's, and Hirell answered faintly — 
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"Yes." 

Tlien Elias gently unwound the clinging 
fingers of tier other hand from his, and draw- 
ing her nearer to Robert, said — 

" Take her then, Robert, and be not im- 
patient with her sorrow, which I have strong 
belief will only cover her soul for a time ; 
therefore regard it only as the veil with which 
the women of the scriptures veiled themselves 
when they were first brought before their 
husbands, even as Rebecca veiled herself when 
she beheld Isaac coming to meet her. I have 
judged it best that the marriage should be 
very soon, for the sakes of both you and of 
another.'' 

Then Robert drew her to his heart and 
kissed her, and in his smile she seemed to see 
a reflection of the great peace and sunshine 
of that home of his, where she was to sp^nd 
her life. As she closed her eyes upon his 
shoulder, a sense of rest came over her, she 
stretched her hand towards her father, and as 
he gave her his she held it close to hers and 
Robert's. 

" You will love him very soon, Hirell, and 
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dearly/' said Elias, " he is not a gifted man, 
but he is what the Lord loves better, an 
honest man in whom there is no guile/' 
"Father, I know him/' 
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LETTER FROM SIR JOHN OUNLIFF TO ELIAS 
MORGAN. 

"Dolgarrog. 

"Dear Sir, 

" I fear I am again going to make 
you angry — ^but shall be content if your anger 
does not also extend to my companion and 
friend, Hugh. 

"We have again met, and to me unex- 
pectedly. I find he has come down here, 
hoping to be of service some way or other to 
me, and specially in undoing an impression 
that he fancies his letters may have given 
Hirell, about his indisposition towards me. 
I was fortimate enough to meet him on his 
way to you, to convince him his errand was 
ended, and — 

"Why make a short story long? We 
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understand each other too well in all things 
to be inclined just now to separate. I have 
made him abandon Tidmans, and promise to 
accompany me on a short torn* abroad ; hoping 
to send him back to you, when we return, as 
sound of body as he is of mind ; and prepared 
to enter on his vocation as a musician in a 
more earnest spirit, and with more deliberate 
care as to the means, than have hitherto been 
possible to him. 

" Forgive him, then, if he needs forgiveness. 
As to myself, I shall wait till you see what 
the next few months do for him before asking 
an opinion on my conduct. 

" I know, sir, and respect your fear ; but I 
have not been so successful in tampering with 
my own faith to be at all inclined to repeat 
the process with another. That which has 
made him — you — Kezia — Hirell — ^what you 
all are, I bend before in true humility ; and 
would rather ask that your belief might be 
imparted to me — were that possible — than 
mine infiised in him. If that, then, be your 
only fear — as I cannot but hope it may be — 
dismiss it, I entreat you, as baseless. 

"You will hear from Hugh shortly. He 
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will keep you regularly informed of all our 
movements, so that it will not be at all diffi- 
cult for you to answer some, at least, of the 
letters he proposes to write you weekly. 

"Before this reaches you we shall have 
started. 

" Farewell, 

"J. C. 

" Hugh has written to his friend the Rev. 
Ephraim Jones." 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

DIES IBJE. 

Avoiding the ostentation of a carriage. Sir 
John walked the distance to Dola' Hudol, and 
on reaching the mansion, sent in his card. 

A painful incident occurred. The servant 
had gone away, and he was mechanically 
reclosing his card-case, when some memoran- 
dum on the back of one of the cards attracted 
his eye. He turned the card, and saw written, 
Mr. John Rymer, — and felt once more in aU 
their bitterness, the sad, degrading incidents 
that had brought him to this place. A sudden 
passion of disgust overmastered him, and lie 
tore the card to pieces. Then he prayed in 
his soul for patience, to face the dreadful 
ordeal before him. 

The servant returned instantly, and bowing 
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with marked respect, led him to the drawing- 
room. 

There he sat for some minutes, before the 
door opened, and Mr. Rhys entered; stiff, 
and stately ; but with a kind of emphasized 
courtesy in the reception of his visitor, which 
agreeably surprised Cunliff, as soon as he 
realised the fact. 

After the first formal greeting, and Mr. 
Rhys' request that Sir John would be seated, 
a request which was imattended to, there 
was a pause, a very painful one to Cunliff; 
and Mr. Rhys was sufficiently accommodating 
to begin to speak words of congratulation 
on his accession to — ^when he was inter- 
rupted. 

" Congratulations, sir, of any kind, are out 
of place to me here, and from you. Allow 
me to explain my presence. When a man is 
conscious of wrong-doing, and has reason to 
fear that others have been deeply injured by 
his acts, I beg you, sir, to tell me how he 
may best discharge his duty, and ease his 
conscience. Tell me that, sir, and I shall, if 
it be humanly possible, make you the amends 
you yourself appoint. Meantime, I beg to 
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express my most profound regret ; and to say 
that I know few things henceforward that I 
more care to obtain than your forgiveness." 

He ceased. Mr. Rhys gazed at him, as a 
man gazes who lacks faith in the exterior 
presented, and is trying to see behind the 
screen, while doing it politely. 

He then handed Cunliff a lady's card, on 
which he saw written with a pencil in a 
handwriting so tremulous that it thrilled 
him to see, words to the effect that Mr. and 
Mrs. Rhys, having heard of Sir John Cunliffs 
presence in the neighbourhood, would feel 
obliged by a call at his leisure. 

Knowing not what to make of all this, 
except that it seemed to say Mrs. Rhys was 
better, and, probably, reconciliation come to, 
Cunliff felt a great spirit of thankfulness in 
his heart, and waited in silence. 

" Would you like to see my wife V asked 
Mr. Rhys, with the same calm manner. 

Sir John hesitated to reply. He could 
hardly say no, and yet his judgment and feel- 
ing alike warned him there could be no good 
in such an interview, and might be danger to 
his secret resolves, his new impulses, the 
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altogether new life he desired to enter upon 
when he repassed this terrible threshold. 

"I may remark, Sir John, that this is 
probably the last time my wife is likely to 
receive you," said Mr. Rhys, 

" She is no worse, I trust ?" asked Cunliff, 
casting about for some mode of escape. 

" I hope not ; I believe not. But you 
shall judge for yourself who have known her 
in health. Will you go with me V 

Mr. E/hys hardly waited for an answer, 
but passed to another door, leading to a 
corridor that was strangely darkened. 

" Will you step in. Sir John ?" 

" Is he going to murder me ?" was Cunliff's 
agitated impulse of inquiry, but he was 
angry with himself a moment afterwards that 
he was not more even in mood. The peace 
he yearned for, alas, had not yet come. 

He did not hesitate, but walked on into 
the darkened corridor, Mr. Rhys closely fol- 
lowing him, and so they walked right through 
to its end. 

Again Mr. Rhys, with formal politeness, 
opened the door, bowed, and waited for his 
visitor to go in first. 
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The moment he had entered the room, he 
turned fiercely upon Mr. Rhys who was still 
closely following him, and seemed as if lie 
would fly at his throat. 

But the terror that had seized him soon 
froze the blood it had sent rushing so hotly to 
his brain. 

His hand fell powerless, his chest heaved, 
there was a chair near the door — he felt for it 
— ^groping blindly with outstretched hand and 
drooping head ; and thus standing, heard a 
voice speaking quietly, very quietly — 

" I am glad to bring together the artist and 
his work.'' 

As if a blinding light pained his eyes, Cun- 
liff shaded them with his cold and shaking 
hand, while he looked towards the bed where 
the body of Catherine Rhys lay, resting in all 
the sad pomp of death. 

Fearful was the still beauty of the closed 
eyes with their large, blue tinted Kds, and 
golden lashes ; fearful the marble smile ; fear- 
ful the never-to-be-broken muteness of the 
sweet pale lips. The head rested on a cloud 
of gold — ^that wonderful hair which loving 
fingers had spread out wide over the pillow ; 
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and which the dimly burning watch-candles 
lit with a faint, unearthly radiance. 

Then the waxen hands — ^how perfect, how 
motionless ! One holds, with meek obedience, 
the jasmine flowers that have been placed 
within it, while the other, pale, faultless as an 
artist's model, lies straight at the side of the 
young form, full and regal of outline as that 
of some Scandinavian princess. 

There was no daylight in the room. The 
windows were covered with black hangings, 
and the bier with its lights, its awful white- 
ness, and pure, cold beauty, shone like a star 
in a black sky — frosty, lovely, blinding — O 
how blinding to the eyes of the man who 
tottered a step or two forwards, and knelt by 
her. 

For a long time it was all chilling, all 
agonising to his soul, but at last its beauty 
began to be felt there, not only as a terror, 
but as something that in its eflfect upon him 
was almost like hope. Like the star that led 
the wise men of the East to the light of the 
world, so it drew his spirit from its deadly 
anguish and its darkness, and made it look 
where there was light. The mysterious 
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beauty and glory that seemed to radiate fix)m 
that still form, was like a message — a token^ 
left for him by one who had seen further than 
human eye might see, and whose seeing had 
been sublime and joyous, and who bade him 
look up from his depths of misery, to live, 
repent, strive, conquer. 

At last the silent watcher, who had been 
standing with folded arms at the door, appa- 
rently obeying, as he looked on, a foregone 
purpose of stem, terrible, overwhelming duty, 
touched Cunliffs shoulder, saying — 

" Rise, sir, and come away." 

He rose submissively, but as he half turned 
to follow, the fierce tide of human passion 
hitherto subdued and awed by the solenmity 
of this sudden meeting with the dead, burst 
forth and shook him like an ague. 

Supporting himself by holding vdth both 
hands the chair, by which he had been kneel- 
ing, he gazed at the bier in uncontrollable 
anguish, and forgetting that there was any 
one near, cried oui>-his voice rising and sink- 
ing in quick gasps — 

" O, what a life should have been here — 
to be worthy of this exquisite form — this 
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entrancing beauty — this sweetness — of the 
soul it lodged — of the love that throbbed with 
every pulse of her heart !" 

" Will you oblige me by following me now, 
sir T said Mr. Rhys. 

'^ Sweet, most sweet face 1 Why does it 
smile ? So great a sufferer, and smiling, 
Catherine ? Does she smile because she 
thinks the excess of her punishment may be 
taken to lighten mine which is greater than I 
can bear T 

'^ Come, sir, even the voice of repentance is 
a desecration in this room." 

" Yes, forgive me, forgive me," said Cunliff, 
his awe returning upon him. 

Mr. Rhys opened the door and saw him 
pass out, followed, and closed it gently, turn- 
ing his head away as he saw Cunliff remain- 
ing to touch the panel with his lips. 

He then led his visitor to the library. 

There was an old Elizabethan chair at the 
foot of the long library table, where Hugh 
used to sit when he copied manuscripts for the 
antiquarian. He motioned to Cunliff to seat 
himself in it, and when he had obeyed, placed 
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ink and paper before him, then remained 
standing, resting his fingers on the table. 

"You asked me," he began, in a steady, 
cold voice, " to appoint what amends I think 
you can now make. They are very slight : 
First, Sir John Cunliff, I demand that for 
which my wife wrote you the invitation you 
see on the card 1 gave you — I demand a letter 
from herself to you. You will know it, she 
said ; she wished me to obtain it of you." 

It was something to be permitted the com- 
fort of obeying her once more — he valued it 
even more than what he was asked to resign. 

" Do me the justice of believing, sir, that 
it was in order to show you by that letter," 
he said, " that I alone was seriously guilty, 
that I came to-day." 

" You are welcome," repHed the cold voice, 
** though I have long been aware of the fact 
you mention, and it is in regard to my wife's 
wishes only that I ask for the letter." 

" This is it, sir." 

Mr. Ehys took it from him with a formal 
bow of acknowledgment. No other thanks 
did Cunliff receive for his valued treasure, and 
it was valued more dearly than he had before 
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known. But he felt himself to be undergoing 
a kiad of mental death, the bitterness and 
darkness of which he must face without 
hoping to bear with him one of his heart's 
dearest possessions. 

Its new owner took it to the window to 
read. 

In a few minutes, having placed it in his 
desk, which stood open at that end of the 
table, he returned to Cunliff, his face more 
pale and stem than before. 

" It was my intention. Sir John Cunliff," 
he said, " after my wife's funeral, to seek you 
in whatever part of the world you might be, 
and request you to favour me by writing on 
this paper a few words I should have dictated. 
I ask you now to do so. If you refiise — of 
course I can permit no altercation in this house 
of mourning — I must wait ; but if you con- 
sent, you will be released of all fear of my 
trespassing on your time hereafter." 

He placed a sheet of note-paper before 
Cunliff, who, looking at it, read these words 
in the widower's writing — 

" Died, at Dokb' Hudol, North WaleSy on 
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the 13th of September, 18 — , Catherine Rhys, 
aged 20, wife of Owen Rhys'' 

" And what is it you wish V asked Cimliff, 
looking at it with dim eyes. O that little 
score of years, what a summer of sunshine, 
bloom, thunderstorm, and utter ruin, had 
it been ! His whole soul was mourning over 
the vivid little life, when he was startled by 
the cold monotonous voice beside him, sayiag, 

" An unpimishable criminal, like yourself— 
be seated, sir ; no vehemence can be permitted 
within these walls, while she from whom we 
have just come, still hallows them with her 
presence : and if / am calm in speaking of 
these matters, surely yoii, should be. I repeat 
an unpunishable criminal like yourself, unless 
he be no longer a man at aU, but a very devil, 
must consider he owes something to lus vic- 
tim's mourners in their bereavement/' 

" To what end, sir, do you inflict this tor- 
ture ? Could my life, could a thousand such 
lives as mine pay you for hers ?" 

"Your life. Sir John, is safe enough for me ; 
the laws of this kingdom forbid my injuring 
it, as well as the laws of that in which I hope 
to meet my wife, and to regain the priceless 
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treasure of her love which might now have 
been mine, had you not come between us, and 
seen the folly of so sweet a blessmg -crown- 
ing the grey hairs of so old a man. We knew 
some happy days before you came — if you can 
condescend to believe so apparently preposte^ 
rous a fact — but you did come, you played 
your part in the tragedy of this old and once 
honoured house, and from thence its doom waa 
sealed." 

He here became aware that he was allow- 
ing the icy calmness he had maintained 
hitherto to become disturbed. He paused, 
and, when he spoke again, his voice was once 
more level, cold, almost courteous. 

" I have not been wandering from the sub- 
ject of my request. Sir John, though you may 
think so ; I wish you to be perfectly aware 
that I had faith in my power of making my 
wife happy — rather, perhaps, by virtue of her 
generosity than my own merits — before you 
came between us ; I wish you to be perfectly 
aware that I have watched the effects of your 
influence over her — ^that I have seen it gradu- 
ally killing her. I know all this, and I wish 
you to be aware that I know it ; but, sir, I 
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am an old man, I shall spend many lonely 
homB here — ^I may grow morbid — I may 
sometimes forget the truth to my own tor- 
ture — I may, perhaps, be tempted to listen to 
what the world will say ; * she was unhappy 
through her marriage — she died broken- 
hearted.' In my loneUness, and morbidness 
because of it, I may take this view of her 
death, and madden myself with it. I have 
thought, sir, that at such times it will be well 
for me to have the criminal's own acknow- 
ledgment of his guilt, in his own writing, and 
this is what I ask you for — here, upon this 
paper. Here is the date of her death — ^you 
will please write beneath it your acknowledg- 
ment that it was caused by you — ^and sign 
your name/' 

Cunliff raised his eyes to the face belonging 
to that hand which was steadily moving the 
inkstand towards him. The face was calm — 
grave now, rather than stem — but impla- 
cable. 

" Sign, sir. This paper will be seen by no 
eye but mine. It is a poor satisfaction — ^it 
is all I shall ever ask of you.'' 

Then the widower stood again at CimliflTs 
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side, resting his long fingers on the table and 
watching him. 

It was the only drop of sweet revenge he 
had allowed himself to look for. He had told 
his frenzy when it raged within him beyond 
control — this much it should have and no 
more. This much though it were bought 
dearly — ever so dearly — this, and no more. 

He waited very patiently for him to begin. 
The silence was long and almost breathless. 

"And you call me unpimishable, Mr. 
Ehys,^' was said at last in a strange sepul- 
chral voice, " while you rack my soul thus. 
A pen, if you please.^' 

One was placed in his hand ; both hands as 
they touched were very cold and damp. 

Cunliff seized the pen and wrote ; Mr. 
Ehys watched. 

They were interrupted by a heavy drop of 
water falling on the paper, and running into 
the ink, and obliterating the words that had 
been written. 

Mr. Rhys quietly took the paper, and copy- 
ing into another sheet the record of his wife's 
death, replaced it before Cunliff. 

Again the writing was begun, but it so 
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happened that the freshly traced words in his 
host's writing, took a more than ever pathetic 
meaning, again imbidden and unwelcome 
drops of agony fell, and deluged the clean 
fair page, till it was impossible to write on it. 

Again the stem and ever watchful eyes 
saw and noted the accident, and the quiet 
hand, scarcely this time so firm as' before, 
took the paper gently away, and with won- 
derful patience re-wrote the sad words on 
another sheet, and placed that before his 
visitor as he had done the other two. 

This time he did not remain standing at 
his side and watching him, but walked to the 
wmdow. 

As he stood there some repulsive sound 
seelned to meet his ear, for he remained lis- 
tening with his face strongly expressive of 
annoyance and surprise. 

He opened the window. As he did so the 
sweet church bells of Capel Illtyd filled the 
room with vehement joyous music. 

Mr. Ehys called to a gardener at work 
near, and asked him in a voice terrible in its 
intensity, what so untimely a jubUee could 
mean. 
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The man answered liim that some one had 
already been sent up to have the bell-ringing 
stopped- Mr. Lloyd was away, and he sup- 
posed the clergyman who had taken his place 
for the time had yielded to the solicitations of 
the village people up there, to have the bells 
rung in honour of Hirell Morgan's wedding 
to-day. ' Though she was a chapel woman, 
Mr. Lloyd had always said they should be 
rung on that occasion, if she married his 
pupil, which she had done. 

The man was English, and though he spoke 
in a subdued voice, he was heard at the 
furthest end of the library. 

Mr. Rhys was aware of this — ^was aware, 
too, by degrees, of the effect the man's words 
must be having upon his visitor at the library 
table. He had heard enough of Sir John's 
recent history to know this. And he felt 
with an unholy passion, that the work of 
punishment was being taken out of his hands 
into mightier ones — Cxuiliff was being made 
insensible to his efforts by this new calamity. 
For the moment his thirst for revenge be- 
came fiercer for being baffled. 

He shut down the window, and slowly 
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returned to the table to see how the confes- 
sion was progressing. 

This time it had been nearly completed, 
but now — as Mr. Ehys looked down upon 
it — nothing but a watery, inky blister met 
his view, and moreover the writer's hands 
were clenched upon it, and his head was so 
bowed as to nearly touch them. 

Drawing his hand again and again down 
his long grey beard, Mr. Rhys stood regarding 
him, full of thought and perplexity. 

Suddenly his eyes lit with a generous fire 
worthy of those vaHant Celtic princes from 
whom he was so proud of tracing his descent. 

Gently he laid one hand on the blistered 
paper, and said, pointing to the door with the 
other — 

" Go, Sir John Cunliff, go bearing with you 
my full forgiveness, and the thought that her 
last tears were shed for you. May they 
baptize your soul anew. You need not write 
what I asked you. Since nature blots out 
the record may God blot out the sin." 

THE END. 
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